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TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


THE HAUNTED ENGHENIO. 


OME years since, I chanced to be in Rio de 
Janeiro. I had just returned from a trip into 
the interior, and was idling away the last few days 
of my stay in South America, enjoying the incom- 
parable beauty of the scenery of that sierra-locked 
harbour. To avoid the heat and bustle of the town, 
I had taken up my abode at a small venda on the 
northern shore of the bay ; and there one evening I 
was as usual sitting out in the veranda, enjoying my 
after-dinner cigar and cup of coffee. I was gradu- 
ally sinking into a reverie, trying to fancy myself 
surrounded by the dear ones at home, wishing that 
they too could with me sit and watch the ever- 
changing dreamy beauty of the scene. “As the 
Thames (below Blackwall) is to the Bay of Naples, 
so is the Bay of Naples to the Harbour of Rio,” 
thought I, when my cogitations were interrupted 
$.8.—X1L A 
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by the sounds of a mule’s hoofs pounding along 
the sandy beach-road which passed in front of the 
venda. In another moment the mule and its rider 
were in sight, and rather to my disgust I perceived 
that the latter evidently was bent on patronising 
the same house as myself. I did not feel in the 
mood to be disturbed, and the new-comer was of 
anything but a prepossessing appearance. So coated 
was he with white dust and dried mud-splashes that 
it was next to impossible to make him out, but I 
mentally put him down as some stray Portuguese or 
fazendiero from some neighbouring coffee estate. 
His mule, though seeming nearly “played out,” 
was a powerful beast, and the saddle certainly Eng- 
lish. I saw, too, as he dismounted, that he was 
well armed, and wore a revolver and knife on his 
hip, Yankee fashion. There was no bell, and the 
house blacks having carefully made themselves 
scarce, the stranger had to lead his own mule off 
to the stables in rear of the venda. I had almost 
forgotten the new arrival, and was watching the 
sunset on the bald peaks of the Sugar-loaf and the 
Corcovado, when I heard a step in the room behind 
me, and the stranger came out into the veranda 
where I was sitting. I should hardly have recog- 
nised him, a wash and change of clothes had made 
such an alteration. Now, though, that the dust 
and mud were washed from his face and beard, I 
could see that he looked fearfully worn and ill. He 
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was a good deal sunburnt, but sallow and colour- 
less, and, though not yet a middle-aged man, 
stooped considerably. I still took him for a Portu- 
guese, and was fairly startled when he addressed 
some remark to me in the purest English. 

“You will, I trust, excuse me; but I have been 
living for so long amongst natives and niggers that 
it is quite a treat to hear one’s own language 
again, and I could not fail to recognise you as a 
countryman.” 

“Well,” said I, “for my part I confess I did not 
take you for one.” 

“Not likely ; my best friend of six months since 
would hardly know me now, for I have been ‘ down’ 
with swamp-fever, and half dead ; and besides, I am 
just ‘off’ a 150 miles’ ride in four days. Not bad 
work over the sierra this time of year.” 

We chatted on for some time, and I soon found 
that he was the manager of a large coffee plan- 
tation in the interior belonging to the Visconde 
de B From coffee culture our conversation 
naturally turned on slavery, and I remember how 
strongly, whilst listening to him, the idea impressed 
itself on my mind, that the practical views of one 
unprejudiced man, who really understood the habits 
and nature of the blacks, was worth more than all 
the well-meaning nonsense ever talked in Parlia- 
ment, or the vindictive cant of a Jamaica Commit- 
tee assembled in Exeter Hall! After a pause in 
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the conversation, during which we each puffed away 
at our respective cigarettes, my new acquaintance 
abruptly asked, “Did you ever see or ever hear of 
—a black ghost?” 

“Can't say I ever did,” replied I, with a laugh; 
“thought they were always white.” 

“No, I don’t mean that exactly ; I mean the ghost 
of a black man. I have seen a good deal of native 
races myself—natives of every hue and species, 
from yellow Chinese to black niggers—but till a 
couple of months ago I never came across anything 
resembling the ghost of one. I remember once a 
rabid slave-owner in the Southern States trying to 
prove that niggers were cattle! and one of his 
points was that a nigger had no soul! ‘ for,’ says 
the Southern chap, convincingly, ‘there never was 
a white man yet (or a black one for that matter) 
who ever set eyes on a nigger’s ghost.’ 

“<“Guess not,’ struck in one of the crowd; ‘a 
nigger’s ghost (if he’s got one) must be black, 
mustn’t it ? and as you only see ghosts in the night, 
how the thunder could you see a black ghost in a 
black night? no, siree. Happen, though, if you 
could fix up a white night you might see—a few.’ 
But if you like I will tell you a rather uncomfortable 
experience I myself had a short time since; mind I 
don’t say it was a ghost, and you need not believe 
it, but it was uncomfortable—very.” 

I expressed my delight at the prospect of a 
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“yarn ;” and so, without further preface, he com- 
menced. 

“T was telling you just now that the fazenda of 
which I am the manager is a very large one, and 
that it has been cultivated for a great number of 
years—that is, for th?s part of the world. 

“Twenty or five-and-twenty years ago the dis- 
trict which we are now working was all virgin 
forest, and the only part of the estate under coffee 
and sugar was the ‘Boa Vista,’ the eastern end of 
the estate, ten miles from where we now are. The 
old fazenda of Boa Vista is standing yet, and is as 
lovely a spot as you could well find. There are 
almost miles of avenues of fruit-trees—mangoes, 
oranges, cachoes, palms, bananas, and numbers of 
others—whilst the roads through the coffee-mills 
are literally hedged with pines; but everything is 
going to ruin, faster and faster each year, and the 
place forcibly reminds you of what the Garden of 
Eden might have been, if, after Adam’s expulsion, 
a joint-stock company had taken it up, gone bank- 
rupt, and got into Chancery. It was the grand- 
father of the present Visconde who first founded 
the estate, and, according to the faint reports still 
current, he must have been one of the real wicked 
old sort one reads about as having lived in the dark 
ages. On his vast estates he was absolute as the 
Czar, and he used his power like a tiger. I have 
heard grim stories told of the poor blacks he had 
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flogged to death—strong men, ay, and women too! 
He had a large establishment, perhaps five hundred 
field-hands, and he ruled them with a rod of iron. 
I have heard that, should he see a black touch 
with the handle of his hoe one coffee-tree whilst 
clearing the roots of another, the unfortunate slave 
was sure of a hundred lashes. Well, some he mur- 
dered outright, some fled to the woods, and lived 
like wild beasts, whilst others, more happy, died of 
ill-usage and starvation; when suddenly a strange 
complaint appeared. By twos and threes the slaves 
died off, week after week, month after month, year 
after year. The muster-roll became smaller and 
smaller. The old Visconde was frantic. Bribes, 
medicines, and floggings were all tried, and proved 
equally powerless to check the strange complaint. 
Perhaps I am wrong to call it a complaint; it was 
not one—it was poison! Yes, poison. I myself, 
whilst in Brazil, have known several isolated in- 
stances of this, but never anything approaching 
to the wholesale “killing” that for years went on 
amongst those poor people at Boa Vista. I can 
never feel quite certain of the cause. Whether was 
it owing to the fearful misery of their lives, their 
wish to die, and so in a manner be revenged on 
the old tyrant who owned them, or was it a sort 
of contagious, murderous mania that spread through 
the whole mass of slaves? I myself fancy the 
former; but possibly both causes combined. The 
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negro, you know, as a rule, does not go in for 
suicide. The Malay or Javanese does; and down 
South there (whilst making the Panama line), liter- 
ally thousands of Chinamen hanged or drowned 
themselves when fever and starvation brought them 
low and made their lives miserable. But, from 
whatever cause it arose, the blacks of Boa Vista 
died off at a fearful rate; and at last two Portu- 
guese factors disappeared—murdered by the slaves, 
no doubt. In a few years the muster-roll dwindled 
from 500 to 300; and, do what he would, the Vis- 
conde found the work getting ahead of the over- 
taxed slaves. ‘Then, partly owing to the mouth of 
the river silting up, and partly to the dikes being 
neglected, one rainy season a part of the river-bank 
was swept away, and never being repaired, hun- 
dreds of acres of level land, on part of which sugar 
had been successfully grown, were flooded, and 
soon degenerated into marsh. The natural conse- 
quence, of course, was, that the malaria soon bred 
fever of the most malignant type, and the blacks 
died off faster than ever. Finally, the old Visconde 
abandoned the fazenda in despair; sold off all his 
slaves, dispersing them in small gangs to various 
distant districts ; bought 150 new ones, and cleared. 
and planted the hill-ground, ten miles from the old 
one, where now the new fazenda stands. Though 
practically deserted, and now, thanks to the ever- 
increasing marsh, rendered quite uninhabitable ow- 
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ing to the fever, the plantations (where not entirely 
overgrown with jungle and sapakyia) are still valu- 
able; so every year, when the picking-time comes, 
a party of thirty or forty blacks is sent over to get 
what coffee they can; every year the yield becomes 
less and less, and this year not more than 800 arobas 
were gathered. We should have got more, but the 
fever suddenly appeared, though I took every pre- 
caution—keeping the people away from the low 
ground towards evening, and giving them extra 
rations, including spirits, and changing the gang 
every few days. In spite of all it attacked us, and 
in three days we had a dozen on the sick-list. I, 
of course, gave up work and retreated to the hills: 
one poor fellow sank after we got home, though. 
Well, the coffee, or at least a good part of it, was 
picked, and out on the drying-grounds, but as the 
blacks could not be left there to take care of it, it 
stood a fair chance of being stolen, since the river 
ran close past the terreiros, and a canoe-load could — 
be taken in a few minutes. Some one had to take 
charge of it, and as the only man I could trust be- 
sides myself had only just arrived from England 
with his wife and family, and had not yet gone 
through a course of tropical hardening as I had, I 
thought it best to do the work myself. We gene- 
rally sent a couple of hands over every morning to 
turn and spread the coffee. As the place was safe 
enough by day, they remained there, and towards 
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evening heaped it up again and returned home; so 
the night was the only time I had to care for. Ac- 
cordingly, after a day’s work—ploughing, draining, 
sugar-planting, or clearing forest-land—I used to 
lie down for a couple of hours in my clothes, be 
called at about 9 p.m., and ride over to the deserted 
old fazenda of Boa Vista. I had a half-unbreken 
mule—not the one I am riding now, but a beast 
that would hardly break her gallop the whole way 
there—so it did not take me long to get to the 
clearing (though I had a river and two wide swamps 
to cross en route). The old Enghenio was, of course, 
situated close to the drying-grounds, and there I 
used to establish myself for the night. The left 
wing of the ruinous old building had been formerly 
the sugar-house, and in it I used to tether my 
mule; and with the help of a bundle of cigars and 
an occasional nip of spirits and quinine, I should 
have passed the night comfortably enough had it 
not been for the mosquitoes. I used to sit there 
(myself hid in the deep shadow of the building) 
and watch the white mist, reeking with poisonous 
miasma, seething up from the great marsh. How 
closely it enveloped one, and how strangely and 
fantastically each well-known object around loomed 
through it! The brightest moonlight could but 
dimly struggle down on the weather-stained and 
time-worn old ruins, so dank and cold and desolate. 
No sound ever broke the silence but the occasional 
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cry of some night bird from the marsh, the chatter- 
ing of bats, and the never-ceasing hum of the mos- 
quitoes. Oh how dreary those long nights were ! 
I used to watch the moon (when now and then I 
could get a glimpse of it, pale and hazy, through the 
drifting fog), and guess how long it would take to 
sink behind the forest-clad sierra; and often I have 
quite longed to catch sight of some skulking rascal 
making free with the coffee. I don’t think much 
provocation would have been required to make me 
pull trigger with a clear conscience, but no one 
ever came; and from what I afterwards heard, I 
believe a pile of dollars would have been pretty 
safe, for the old fazenda had, I found, a ‘bad name,’ 
and both blacks and Portuguese are, you know, 
superstitious enough for anything. So I fancy 
that not a man in the district would have ventured 
about the old place after nightfall. Well, one night 
I had ridden over as usual, though dead tired and 
sleepy, as you may think, for I had spent the whole 
day working in a rice-swamp under a grilling sun. 
I had almost reached the fazenda. The last half- 
mile or so of the road ran through an avenue of the 
finest bamboos I ever saw. They must be fifty feet 
high at the very least, and met overhead in an arch. 
In daylight it was a shady ride, but by night, even 
when the moon was well up, it was all but pitch 
dark, and of course one had to ride at a foot’s pace. 
The avenue was quite straight, so that, like coming 
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out of a tunnel, you could see an arch of light in 
front of you long before you reached it. Beyond 
the end of the bamboos the road swept sharp round 
to the right, for perhaps a hundred yards or s0, 
through scattered clumps of orange-trees, guava- 
scrub, &c.; beyond which, on the right, was the 
half-ruined Enghenio or machine-house, and direct- 
ly fronting it, on the other side of the road, the 
terreiros or drying-grounds, now scraped clean of 
the year’s accumulation of weeds, and covered with 
heaps of half-dried coffee. I had ridden slowly 
through the bamboo avenue, and was within a few 
yards of where the white moonlight streamed across 
the road at its termination, when my mule gave a 
start aside and suddenly stopped short. No doubt 
a snake was crossing the path, or she had scented 
some skulking puma. But at the moment I was 
half asleep in the saddle (the sun had been more 
than usually powerful that day, and I confess I 
was thoroughly fagged). I was thinking (almost 
dreaming, perhaps) of the former history of the 
ruined fazenda, and mixed up with these thoughts 
of the past were vague speculations as to the pres- 
ent—the chances of a meeting with coffee thieves, 
&c.—when the sudden halt of my mule brought me 
back in a moment to a state of thorough wakeful- 
ness. Instinctively I grasped my revolver, and 
was ready for action. For some time, as I ad- 
vanced, I had heard, without listening to them, 
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the various and ordinary night-sounds of a tropical 
swamp, the dabbling and splashing of water-fowl, 
the endless chorus of frogs and suchlike; but now, 
after the first moment of attention, I became con- 
vinced that a fresh sound was added to them. 
Surely I could not be mistaken. No; there it was 
—a sound that I had heard for hours together 
every day of my life at the hill fazenda—the quick 
regular beat of a water-wheel, and the steady rush 
of water through the sluices. In a moment it 
flashed across me that the suspected thieves had 
come early, and were making a night of it, coolly 
cleaning our coffee with our own machinery, which 
was still in a condition to do its work in a sort of 
way. 

“A touch of the spur set the mule going again, 
and in a few seconds I was round the bend, and 
caught a glimpse of the upper storey of the En- 
ghenio looming up above the orange-clumps and 
guava-scrub. I noticed the old building seemed 
to be lit up, and I could hear the rush of water 
and the beat of the wheel plainer than ever. I 
guided my mule off the road so as to approach with- 
out being heard, and, revolver in hand, cantered 
through the orange-grove. As I first caught sight 
of the terreiro, I shall never forget my astonish- 
ment at the sight before me. I had only an end 
view of the Enghenio, but four of the front win- 
’ dows seemed to be open, as I could see the broad 
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streams of light thrown strongly across the drying- 
ground, which, strange to say, was literally crowded 
with blacks. I could see them distinctly—their 
dusky forms flitting backwards and forwards from 
the drying-ground to the Enghenio, carrying in 
the coffee in large baskets. Several had torches, 
and I could even distinguish a couple of overseers 
directing the work. The blacks, I noticed, were all 
working silently, and ‘at the run.’ The first idea 
that struck me was, that one of our worthy neigh- 
bours, whom I knew to be quite capable of robbery 
or anything else, had brought down the whole of 
his people, and was intent on making a clean 
sweep of our coffee. Insensibly I slackened speed 
as I dodged my way through the last clump of 
orange-trees. As I did so a thicker wreath of 
mist seemed to seethe up from the marsh; the 
ruddy flow of light from the open windows appeared 
to fall out, and the hurrying slaves, whom a few 
moments before I had so distinctly seen, seemed 
to melt away into the darkness. Another stride 
carried me clear of the orange-trees at a point 
within twenty yards of the Enghenio. I pulled 
up with a quick jerk, utterly bewildered, for there, 
close before me, was the drying-ground, covered. 
with its regular heaps of coffee, not one displaced 
—nothing stirring, nothing visible—the whole place 
as silent and solitary as when I last visited it the 
night before. I sat there for perhaps a minute, 
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unable even to think, but with a strange feeling of 
awe creeping over me; for up to that moment it 
had never struck me that I was subject to an 
illusion. Even then I could hardly force myself 
to believe that what I felt morally certain I had 
actually seen was not real, and I half expected to 
see the troops of blacks come hurrying out of the 
Enghenio again. No—not a trace of ther. Then 
I thought of the great water-wheel. I had heard 
that going, and could not be mistaken. With a 
feeling not far from dread I rode past the Enghenio 
towards the sugar-house, which was the right wing 
of the building (the machinery was all in the centre, 
and the coffee-stores in the left wing nearest to me). 
As I slowly rode along the front, I saw that the 
windows, from which so shortly before I had seen 
the streams of light issuing, were closed as usual, 
the shutters, grey and steaming with damp, shining 
coldly in the pale moonlight. The centre door, 
leading into the machine-house, was fast, and the 
rusty padlock and chain seemed untouched. The 
sugar-house was open on one side, and into this 
T rode my mule, dismounted, and tethered her, and 
then unfastened a small lantern which I always 
brought with me, struck a light, and proceeded to 
explore the building. Nothing seemed changed; 
there was no trace of any one having visited it 
since I was last there. Then I went into the 
machine-house. Squeezing between the mandioca- 
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mill and a disused sugar-press, I made my way 
to the part of the building partitioned off for the 
water-wheel. I knew 7 would satisfy me. Several 
of the planks had rotted, and fallen back into the 
watercourse below; they had left a large gap in 
the partition, through which I looked at the wheel. 
A cold chill passed through me as I did so. The 
broad floats were as dry as tinder, and the wheel 
itself was held locked by a fallen rafter which had 
passed through its arms—it had not moved for a 
year; and there, twelve or fifteen feet below me, I 
could see the water unconfined by sluice or shuttle, 
which had long since been washed away, running 
silently along the shoot, and not even touching the 
lowest float of the wheel. Two or three bats, dis- 
turbed by the light, fluttered up past me, and they 
were the only signs of life I could see. Then I 
knew that what I had seen could not be real—but 
how to account for the noise of the wheel and the 
stampers too! How my head ached that night! 
(it does now, for that matter;) but I sat there in 
the sugar-house puzzling over the strange sight 
Thad seen till near daylight, and then rode home 
again. I could eat no breakfast, I remember, but 
went out to see some fresh land they were clear- 
ing ; but I turned ill, and had to come home; and 
by evening I was down with swamp-fever, and 
raving. I had a baddish turn of it; and a precious 
row, they tell me, I made. And the odd thing is, 
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‘that I can remember many of the delusions which 
I had then, as clearly as if they had been facts ; 
but the real facts I have either forgotten entirely, 
or only remember as one does a dream. Now, sir, 
that’s my story, and it is for you to judge whether 
it was the fever that brought me the niggers’ 
ghosts, or the niggers’ ghosts the fever. I hope 
I am not in for another dose of it; my head feels 
very queer. Well, anyhow, I have had a long day, 
and so will turn in—good-night.” 

He rose, and, shivering slightly, moved off to his 
room; and I, after musing a while over the strange 
story which I had heard, followed his example. 
The next morning, when I came down to breakfast, 
I asked José, the factotum of the venda, if the 
stranger had yet gone out. 

“No, Senor, he’s ill—has the fever, and I have 
been with him for the last two hours: he wants to 
speak to you, Senor.” 

Accordingly I repaired to his room, and found 
him, as José had said, down with fever; he was 
quite sensible, though, and thanked me for coming. 

“T thought very likely you would be crossing 
the bay to Rio this morning ; if you do, would you 
kindly ask the English doctor to give me a call? 
I have got a touch of this wretched fever back 
again. José tells me that early this morming I 
was talking a great deal of nonsense, but I hope 
I did not disturb or bore you last night.” 
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T assured him to the contrary, and in the course 
of the morning found out and sent the doctor to see 
him. His attack was very light, and in a few days 
he was about again, but he never again mentioned 
the long night’s watching in the old Enghenio. 
Was the fever-madness in him when he saw that 
strange sight at the abandoned fazenda? Or was 
it so when he told me the story before his second 
attack ? I’m sure I know not, but it was a strange 
weird tale either way. 


§.S.—XL B 


MILLY’S FIRST LOVE 


BY MARGARET VELEY. 


N Milly Hope was seventeen, being a dear, 

foolish little girl, she naturally thought it was 

time to fall in love. Accordingly she worshipped 

Mr Matthew Warburton. She had no young lady 

friend with whom to gossip and giggle, and her in- 

nocent passion grew in pure and sacred silence. A 

girl’s first love is never so truly a poem as when 

it is a song without words; and such was Milly’s 
for Mr Warburton. 

As to her choice I neither blame nor defend it, 
because it appears to me that she had none. Of 
course I do not mean that there was not another 
man in Drayford. There was Arthur Mannering, 
the Rector’s son, a heavy, unwholesome-looking 
youth, whose University career had been cut dis- 
reputably short, and who was at home simply be- 
cause his relations “didn’t know where on earth to 
send him,” as they candidly avowed. Little Milly 
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could hardly fall in love with Mr Arthur Manner- 
ing. There was Dr Ford, but he was fifty-three 
and wore a chestnut wig. There was his assistant, 
a meek, little, pink-faced man, but he was engaged 
to a young lady in Birmingham. The curate was 
married, and so were both the lawyers. So was 
one of the three bank clerks, another was a mere 
boy, and the third was inconceivably ugly. (Milly 
was not acquainted with this trio: I mention them 
only to make my list more complete.) Therefore I 
maintain that she had no choice, and is not to be 
either commended or condemned for her worship of 
Mr Matthew Warburton. 

He was decidedly the leading man of the place. 
He was the second partner in the Drayford Bank; 
and Mr Maitland, the senior, lived seven miles away 
at Langton Grove, and was a comparative stranger 
to the townspeople. 

Mr Warburton was a man of nine-and-thirty. 
Twelve or fourteen years before, his pretensions to 
good looks had been universally acknowledged, and 
they were very considerable at the time of which 
I write. Unfortunately he had grown somewhat 
stout, and his complexion was not as delicately 
pink and white as in old days, the former tint a 
little predominating. (Do not for one moment im- 
agine him with a red face—the words I have used 
are the very utmost that could be said. The face 
was not coarse, though something in it somehow 
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suggested the idea of possible coarseness.) He was 
a big and decidedly handsome man; whose hair, 
eyebrows, mustache, and whiskers were thick, 
strong, and black; whose aspect was frank, easy, 
and good-tempered, though a keen observer might 
detect the under-current of violence and obstinacy ; 
who swaggered in his walk and talk, and doubtless 
in his thoughts ; who was vain of his good looks, of 
his undoubted ability as a man of business, and of his 
position at Drayford ; and who rolled out his boastful 
but good-natured talk in a cheery bass voice. Not 
much that was heroic about him, and yet I think not 
at all an unlikely hero fora child of seventeen, whose 
experience of men was so remarkably restricted. 
There was not a great deal of society in Dray- 
ford, and what there was was considerably flavoured 
with tea—a beverage and a style of entertainment 
which, it might be surmised, would find little favour 
in the eyes of a man like Mr Warburton. But such 
was not the case. He was too practical a man to 
be more than partially blinded by his vanity. It 
was absolutely necessary to his happiness that he 
should be courted and caressed. He was morbidly 
aware that he was not as young as he had been. 
But among these dowagers, spinsters, old bachelors, 
and prosy married folks, he felt himself the very in- 
carnation of youth, health, activity, and good looks. 
He had horrible misgivings that in a livelier and 
more brilliant circle he might meet with competi- 
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tors who would rob him of his sovereignty, label 
him as middle-aged, make fun of him behind his 
back, and hand him over to the dowagers as a con- 
firmed old bachelor. Although his fears were a 
little exaggerated there was considerable founda- 
tion for them, and the fact that they were enter- 
tained by him explains his contentment with the 
insipid calm of Drayford society. At least he was 
its leader ; and a very gracious and condescending 
autocrat he made. 

If Mr Matthew Warburton may be likened to an 
amiable and gentle lion, roaring loudly but harm- 
lessly in Drayford drawing-rooms, then might Milly 
Hope’s aunt, Mrs Rivers, be described as 1st jackal, 
helping the stately animal to the banquets of which 
he was pleased to partake. I mean no disrespect 
to the lady in question. Second in Drayford so- 
ciety to Mr Warburton alone, her tea-parties out- 
shone all other tea-parties in splendour, and she 
occasionally rose to the magnificence of a dinner. 
It had come to be an understood thing that Mr 
Warburton should look in every Tuesday evening, 
when Mrs Rivers always contrived to get up a 
rubber. In fact the Drayford lion was very much 
at home in that house, and came and went pretty 
much as he pleased. He liked the pretty, spacious 
drawing-room ; he liked Mrs Rivers, a cheery hand- 
some widow of fifty-five; he liked the universal 
attention he received, the tall, the music. 
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And little Milly Hope? I am afraid for a long 
while Mr Warburton never thought of her. Of 
course he was perfectly aware that there was an in- 
significant little girl, whom he called ‘“ Miss Milly” 
if he had to speak to her; to whom he nodded fam- 
iliarly if he met her in the street (sending a thrill 
of pleasure through the bounding little heart); with 
whom he shook hands absently, as a matter of course, 
on entering and leaving the room (Milly would not 
have omitted that ceremony on any account): and 
that was all. No; if he came to Mrs Rivers’s parties 
for any young lady he came for Bella Mannering. 

Bella was the Rector’s daughter, tall, shght, with 
a keen, bold, handsome face. She was four-and- 
thirty, and for the last eight years had been laying 
snares for Mr Matthew Warburton. Her great eyes 
were as bright and fearless as ever, but her face 
was a little worn. Kind Drayford critics remarked 
that though her cheeks were the least thought 
sunken, she always had the most becoming colour. 
Hers was a striking face, especially by candle-light, 
with her big brilliant eyes, her arched brows, her 
blooming cheeks, and her vividly scarlet lips. She 
could not fairly complain of Mr Warburton, though 
the flirtation had lasted so long, and had as yet 
come to nothing. She had courted his attentions, 
and he had graciously responded—that was all. 

Still it was an understood thing that Miss Man- 
nering amused and pleased the Drayford despot, 
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and liked the office. Also, it was an established 
fact that no one knew exactly how to turn over the 
leaves of Miss Mannering’s music except Mr War. 
burton; and her powerful contralto voice never rang 
cut so triumphantly as when he was leaning over 
her, and looking at her with eyes which, if not 
quite as big or brilliant, were even more fearless 
than her own. 

Bella Mannering believed that the hour of her 
triumph approached. She had never had a rival, 
and it seemed to her, from many slight signs, that 
the fortress she had so patiently besieged would 
surrender at last. She was not a bad girl. She 
did really care for Matthew Warburton. And she 
was grateful—she would have gone through fire 
and water for Mrs Rivers, who had given her so 
many opportunities of meeting him. 

It was not a Tuesday evening with its unvarying 
accompaniment of whist, but a larger and more 
general gathering. Mr Warburton, Dr Ford, the 
curate and his wife, and Miss Mannering, had dined 
there, and a few more had made their appearance 
in the evening. Bella’s place at dinner had been 
next the banker, and his attentions had never been 
so marked. Now that the three gentlemen had left 
Mrs Rivers’s excellent wine, and came steering their 
way through the sprinkling of ladies, it was very 
evident where Mr Warburton intended to cast anchor. 
Bella carelessly swept aside her trailing skirt and re- 
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vealed a low and hitherto partially-hidden easy-chair. 
Into this he subsided with a broad contented smile, 
and resumed the talk they had so lately dropped. 
Bella thought the time had come for a decisive 
stroke. Having mentally laid down the general 
rule that too complete submission courted contempt 
and defeated its own end, she proceeded to apply it 


to her own case. But such an application required - 


the most delicate skill. 

Miss Mannering commenced by being capricious. 
Assuming an air of cool independence, she was 
haughtily uncertain whether she would or would 
not sing when her admirer asked her. He was un- 
doubtedly surprised, and for a moment hesitated 
what to do. Bella would have been content with 
the slightest homage on his part, as a mere token 
of some power on hers; but she had mistaken him. 
She knew he was not deficient in common-sense, 
and she imagined that his common-sense must in a 
measure overrule and pierce through his vanity. In 
reality it only limited it. It taught him that out 
of Drayford he might be of small account. But 
among Drayford people he felt himself pre-eminent. 
Utter submission would have been Bella’s safest 
weapon. She would never have been in such 
danger of his contempt as she was, thus defying 
him. He would have seen in her servility only a 
proof of superior sense. 

His indecision was so momentary that Bella did 
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not even perceive it. His quick eyes roving round 
the room were attracted to little Milly, sitting lonely 
on a distant sofa. Had she been downright plain 
he would have used her to serve his purpose, but 
he was very well satisfied that his self-banishment 
from Bella’s society, though probably wearisome, 
should not be so disagreeable as that. And thus 
it was that little Milly was destined to teach Miss 
Mannering how unwise it was to trifle with the 
great Mr Warburton. 

So, politely acquiescing in Bella’s refusal to sing 
(no sooner uttered than repented), he rose slowly 
from the easy-chair and strolled across to the little 
exile on the sofa. Milly’s heart leapt up to meet 
him, and she could hardly believe her eyes. He 
was angry with Miss Mannering, of course. And 
indeed it seemed to Milly, though Bella was so 
very superior and beautiful, and as nearly worthy 
of Mr Warburton as any one could be, she had not 
behaved nicely that evening. But, the little girl 
reflected with a sigh, Mr Warburton’s coming and 
sitting down, as if he meant to talk, was no good— 
he would soon be tired of her, she was so silly ; and 
then he would go back to Bella, and it would be worse 
than if he had never come, for he would always 
think what a stupid little idiot Milly Hope was. 

Still she could not help being pleased in spite 
of her gloomy forebodings, and her little heart 
throbbed tumultuously, and the wild-rose colour 
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came into her cheeks. There was a light in her 
soft grey eyes, and when she looked straight up 
into Mr Warburton’s face they were frightened, 
rejoicing, and beseeching all at once. He must 
have understood them had he been a duller man. 
He was flattered, and it was a new kind of flattery, 
and he said to himself, “By Jove, the child is 
pretty after all!” 

“The child” was pretty—singularly so when she 
grew excited and lost her shrinking awkward look. 
She had put on a dainty white-and-green dress, and 
had a green ribbon in her golden hair. The colour, 
unlike poor Bella’s unchanging bloom, came and 
went in her cheeks at almost every word, and she 
had a pretty unconscious trick of drooping her 
long lashes till a remark was made, and then 
suddenly raising her eyes, brimming with light, to 
the speaker's face. Mr Warburton felt that his 
exile would not be intolerable. 

It was necessary to get up an animated con- 
versation lest any one should imagine him bored, 
so he set about his task. With Bella he tried to 
be brilliant, with little Milly he only wished to be 
gentle. And he succeeded admirably. He subdued 
his strong voice to its softest tones, he smiled his 
most encouraging smile, he listened kindly to 
every word she uttered, and she was soon chatter- 
ing happily. But every now and then she flashed 
a quick shy glance of suspicion and inquiry into 
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Mr Warburton’s face, like some slender little wood- 
land creature, wild and timid and newly caught. 
But she found nothing but what tended to reassure 
her, and that from no deep-laid scheme on her com- 
panion’s part, but simply because he really was 
good-natured and genial if he were suffered to 
have his own way. Milly was likely to meet 
with pleasant looks when she was feeding his 
vanity so pleasantly, and offering the incense of 
her admiration with so innocent a delight in her 
office. 

Bella watched them with eyes at once sombre 
and brilliant. She was annoyed and disconcerted, 
slightly apprehensive, but not seriously so. She 
understood Mr Warburton’s tactics, and though in 
her inmost heart she resented the lesson, she fully 
intended to profit by it. For that evening she 
must endure in silence; it was impossible to pur- 
sue her prey to his new retreat. Bella, after the 
first shock of astonishment and disgust, remem- 
bered herself, and directed her glances elsewhere. 
Yet the discomfited huntress knew perfectly well 
how the lordly animal, who had shaken himself at 
any rate partially free from her toils, was ostenta- 
tiously displaying his liberty, as, superb and sleek, 
he sunned himself in Milly’s tremulous but trium- 
phant glances. 

For that evening she must endure, but when 
next they met she would effect a prompt recon- 
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ciliation, indulge in no more dangerous experi- 
ments, weave her bonds anew around Matthew, 
and triumph by submission. 

She looked for some possible relenting im his 
face when he bade her good-night, though she 
hardly expected her punishment to be so quickly 
over. And it was not. If he had not met her 
glance, Bella would have taken it as a slightly 
favourable sign. But even that poor consolation 
was denied her. Mr Warburton looked straight 
into the face which she tried to keep perfectly 
calm, with eyes at once keen and indifferent. It 
was their first passage of arms, and Bella owned 
to herself that her antagonist was too strong for 
her, armed with his cool assurance and cased in 
his invulnerable vanity. She bit her lip as she 
saw him bid Milly good-night with a gracious look 
and meaning smile, and what she was certain was 
a lingering pressure of the shyly responsive little 
hand. 

It was long before either of the rivals slept that 
night. Bella was kept awake by vexation at her 
own folly, sudden stabs of jealousy, and a cold 
terror lurking in her heart which she dared not 
clothe in words, and tried vainly to ignore. But 
Milly lay on her little white bed in a tumult of 
happiness, with throbbing pulses and bounding 
heart, pressing her soft hot cheeks on the cool 
pillow, and, fretted by her tangled hair, pushing 
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its great golden waves from her flushed face. 
With eager eyes she looked out, not into the 
dim night which surrounded her, but into a fu- 
ture which was a very fountain of sunlight. Noth- 
ing but the knowledge that only a very slight par- 
tition divided her from the head of Mrs Rivers’s 
bed, kept her from breaking out in sweet, low, 
inarticulate singing like the warbling of a happy 
bird. “So kind, and oh, how handsome! So 
handsome, and oh how kind!”—was the burden 
of her thoughts as she fell asleep; and she took 
up the glad refrain when the morning sunlight 
bathed her in its earliest radiance, as if there had 
never been a pause in it at all. The child was as 
bewildered in her happiness as if to one who had 
had day-dreams of diamonds were suddenly flung 
the Koh-i-Noor. 

Milly and Bella alike looked eagerly forward to 
their next meeting with Mr Warburton. Milly, in 
her happy hopefulness, was inclined to make it a 
final test. If he went back to his old allegiance, 
she would understand—how the little heart flut- 
tered and sank at the mere idea!—that he had 
never really wavered init. But if he came to 
her again—oh that sanguine, joyful “if” !— she 
would believe that he had cast the old bonds aside 
for ever. Naturally, therefore, she anticipated the 
great moment with a quivering intensity of ex- 
pectation, 
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Bella, though anxious and excited, was more 
moderate alike in hope and fear. She did not 
undervalue the importance of the meeting, but 
she felt that it would not be absolutely decisive. 
If Matthew Warburton came back to her, she was 
fully determined that he should leave her side no 
more. She did not expect him to yield; all she 
wanted now was that he should give her an op- 
portunity of yielding. If he went to Milly again 
without affording her the slightest chance of hold- 
ing out the olive-branch, she would look upon the 
matter as serious, upon the gulf between them 
as dangerously wide; but she would not even 
then despair. She knew Matthew Warburton well 
enough to understand that, once offended, he would 
like to see the offender fairly in the dust at his feet 
before he granted his pardon. Bella would rather 
have liked the same thing herself. Could a sudden 
stroke of fortune have made her rich and indepen- 
dent, she would not have been thoroughly happy 
without Matthew Warburton. But she would dearly 
have liked to humble him first. 

Tuesday evening came. Bella was superb in a 
flowing black silk—gleams of scarlet at her throat, 
and in her jet-black hair. She swept up the room, 
her queenly head thrown back, her great eyes 
flashing and dilated, her lips a little compressed. 
“Why, Bella, my dear, how magnificent you look 
to-night !” cried placid Mrs Rivers. So thinks little 
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Milly. Her fancies in the matter of dress are kept 
within proper bounds by her aunt, but she, too, has 
done her best to look well, wearing a dress of pale 
blue, which, lacking the silken lustre of Miss Man- 
nering’s, yet falls in softer and more graceful folds. 

“Myr Warburton.” 

The Drayford hero advances, with his usual air 
of superb self-confidence, shakes hands with Mrs 
Rivers, shakes hands with Bella and the others, 
and turns to Milly with a smile and a glance which 
seem to link this meeting with the parting of two 
or three days before. 

Bella turns away with a heart brimming with 
bitterness. Mr Warburton begins to talk to his 
hostess; but, from time to time, he appeals by 
word or look to happy Milly. Tea coming in 
makes matters rather worse. Milly is always her 
aunt’s deputy at the urn, and Mr Warburton proves 
himself the most devoted of squires. Through the 
whole of that weary tea-time, Bella, putting a strong 
constraint upon herself, sat in apparently smiling 
indifference, and keenly studied her faithless ad- 
mirer all the time. Was he acting a part, or was 
he—was it possible he could be?—in earnest in 
his new devotion? She could glean nothing from 
his face. And indeed it was not likely. Had she 
arrived at any definite certainty she would have 
been more advanced than Mr Warburton himself. 

He was honestly not quite sure what he intended 
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or wanted. He was fascinated with the mnocent 
frankness of his new love. He was strongly in- 
clined to throw Miss Mannering over altogether, 
and—well, why shouldn’t he marry little Milly? 
He might do worse. He did not mean to live and 
die a bachelor, and it was time to think of bringing 
a wife home to the pompous red-brick house in the 
High Street. Why not little Milly? Only, you 
see, his long flirtation with Milly’s rival had made 
a certain impression upon him. Well, there was 
no hurry. And, meanwhile, there was one thing 
he saw plainly, that it could do no harm, and 
would certainly be pleasant to him, if, with Miss 
Hope’s assistance, he gave Miss Mannering another 
lesson in manners. 

I think I hear a chorus of young ladies’ voices 
denouncing him as a brute. 

A brute? No doubt he was, as the term is often 
used, Yet, was it altogether Mr Warburton’s fault ? 
For fifteen years he had been courted and worshipped 
in Drayford, and had he had a humble opinion of 
himself he must have had it all to himself. Had 
not Bella done much to foster the inordinate vanity 
and serene contempt which so humiliated her now ? 

He had received the worst possible training. It 
is true that no training, as far as one can see, could 
have made him an exalted specimen of humanity. 
His tastes were not refined—his feelings were not 
delicate. Not only had he no spark of the old 
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chivalrous spirit, but I cannot conceive the power 
which could have made him even understand its 
nature or believe that any man living could really 
be animated by it. Men were humbugs when they 
wrote or spoke in any different fashion to what he 
felt in his honesty. He had no reverence for women, 
nor, for that matter, much respect. Yet, after a 
fashion, he was honourable. What he considered 
the most important thing on the face of the earth 
was Matthew Warburton’s word. I cannot imag- 
ine the temptation which would have induced him 
to swerve from that. Had he pledged it to Bella 
Mannering, little Milly, though she had been ten 
times as innocently attractive, could not have made 
him unfaithful for one moment. Unluckily it was 
only the absolute word, written or spoken, that 
he reverenced, and he did not in this case con- 
sider himself anything but a free man. Even Bella 
felt that she could hardly reproach him. A more 
delicate sense of honour might have felt some- 
thing of a bond, but Mr Matthew Warburton arose 
and shook himself like Samson, and like Samson 
found himself unfettered. So he pondered, tending 
ever towards one decision. 

Bella waited for her chance till after tea. She 
was occasionally a whist-player—Milly never. She 
determined to be one of the quartette that night, 
and fortune favoured her, for she was Matthew 
Warburton’s partner. But it was all in vain. Her 
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glances, which of old could bring him from the 
other side of the room, now seemed to fall short 
even when darted across the card-table. She 
played well—he took it as a matter of course. She 
trumped his best card and he glanced indifferently 
at it, and then suffered his roving eyes to wander 
where Milly sat near the window, talking to the 
curate’s wife, who hooked away at her crochet 
with a pleased smile on her faded face. 

Mr Warburton, bringing his eyes back rather 
suddenly, caught something of the stormy black- 
ness of Bella’s watchful glance. He bent his face 
a little over the cards he was sorting, and hid a 
half-smile. ‘ Amiable—very,” he said to himself; 
“a nice sort of look to meet a man when he comes 
home in the evening.” And he tossed down his 
first card, and flashed one quick glance to the group 
by the window again. 

He joined it when the card-playing was over. 
Bella lingered by the table, absently turning up 
card after card, as if in some mysterious way she 
hoped to find her fortune written there. She felt 
helpless and rather hopeless. If Mr Warburton’s 
glances had sought hers, even in malicious triumph, 
she would have welcomed them as indications that 
at any rate he thought of her. But they never did. 
He was either acting or feeling the most complete 
indifference. 

Bella reached out her hand to one card which lay 
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a little apart from the rest, face downwards on the 
green cloth. She turned it up, and it was the 
Queen of Hearts. Was it an omen or a mockery ? 
Bella looked fiercely at the painted simpering face, 
and the hand primly holding the invariable flower. 
“You are better off than I am,” she thought. “ At 
any rate, you’ve got the knave and king to play off 
against each other: I’ve only one, and I declare I 
don’t know which he is; though I rather think— 
knave!” 

She flung the fortunate queen down, and glanc- 
ing after her saw that she lay among those already 
turned up, with the king at her feet. “Come,” 
said Bella, bitterly, “there’s Milly’s fortune, at 
any rate.” 

Miss Mannering had naturally had enough of 
the cards since she read them in this gloomy 
fashion. She went across to Mrs Rivers, and 
joined in the conversation that lady was having 
with the curate. 

Another evening of triumph for Milly. But when 
it was over, the little maiden was too tired to lie 
awake and think of her hero. She was rather 
ashamed of herself that her sleep was not even 
broken by any dreams of him. 

Neither was the morrow without its share of 
happiness. Milly, going out for a walk, met Mr 
Warburton near the Rectory. He sauntered some 
little distance by her side, and then regretted when 
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he looked at his watch that he could not go any 
further. Milly regretted it too, as he parted from 
her with an unnecessarily lingering pressure of the 
hand. Nevertheless she went the rest of the way, 
feeling as if her heart and feet were so light that 
the one was in Paradise and the others scarcely 
touched the ground. Bella, gloomily looking from 
the Rectory window, thought the place of meeting 
had been purposely selected to torture her. She 
watched them in bitterness of heart. But I think 
her feelings would have been tenfold more bitter 
could she have known what was indeed the truth, 
that neither Matthew nor Milly had so much as 
remembered the fact of her existence. 

Still there was to be one brief gleam of apparent 
sunshine for poor Bella. Sunday had come in the 
interval, bringing a fresh cup of humiliation for her 
reluctant lips. Mrs Rivers and Milly were both at 
church in the morning, and Mr Warburton was not. 
But in the afternoon Milly was alone in their pew, 
and Mr Warburton was in his; and service being 
over, he joined her in the porch, and in the sight 
of all the congregation walked home with her, carry- 
ing her prayer-book. 

Bella had taken the organist’s duty during his 
temporary absence; and as she stood rolling up 
her music and putting on her gloves, a meek little 
Drayford spinster came, and, after shaking hands 
with her and inquiring after her mamma (Mrs Man- 
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nering being an invalid), proceeded to inquire if 
there wasn’t something between Mr Warburton and 
Milly Hope. 

“Mamma is much as usual, thank you,” said 
Bella, with a grandly lowering face. “As to Mr 
Warburton and Milly, I fear I cannot give you any 
information. It’s not my business, and I am not 
their confidante. And I hardly think, Miss Wilkin- 
son, that church is exactly the place ‘s 

“Oh, my dear, no! My dear, I am very sorry— 
it was exceedingly thoughtless of me. I’m sure I 
beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all,” said Bella, with undiminished state- 
liness. But the little spinster went away in a very 
unhappy frame of mind, and ready to burst out 
crying. To have been rebuked by the Rector’s 
daughter for talking about such things there—it 
was dreadful— it was like incurring the censure 
of the Church! To think that Bella should have 
taken it so! But when poor little Miss Wilkinson 
came somewhat to herself, she drew her inferences 
pretty correctly from the fact that Bella had taken 
it so; and it was speedily the common talk of Dray- 
ford how “Mr Warburton had jilted Bella Manner- 
ing, and she was so mad about it she was ready to 
poison him and Milly Hope together.” 

Bella solemnly determined she would not go to 
Mrs Rivers’s house again; but when the time came 
she could not stay away. Accordingly she went. 
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Mr Warburton came late, and whether anything of 
the rumours had reached him, and he wished to 
stop the flood of Drayford gossip a little, or whether 
Milly looked rather too triumphantly confident that 
he was coming to her, and he who had emancipated 
himself from Miss Mannering’s tyranny did not 
choose to be paraded as a captive by “that child,” 
as he had called her, certain it is that, his greet- 
ings over, he resumed his old place by Bella’s side. 
Milly saw it with a sudden incredulous despair. 
He had not meant anything, then—he had liked 
Bella best all the time; she had been foolish, and 
he would laugh at her if he knew; and she hated 
him,—no, she loved him, and her dream was over, 
and her heart would break! She did not take her 
lesson even with Bella’s fortitude. The very ut- 
most she could do was to refrain from bursting into 
a flood of childish tears. 

Bella was too doubtful to dare to be triumphant. 
She distrusted this tardy return, which had no 
warmth of reconciliation in it. She did her best, 
however, to welcome the truant. She tried to talk 
asin old times (only a fortnight before, though it 
seemed ages), but it was with a heart which sank 
lower and lower every minute. Formerly she had 
felt that he liked to talk to her, that he was amused 
and pleased: now, say what she would, she in- 
stinctively felt that she had not awakened his in- 
terest. She fought with the valour of a forlorn- 
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hope, but with the conviction that it was useless. 
She was not surprised when he answered absently, 
and his eyes went with a sort of pitying amuse- 
ment to drooping little Milly. 

It was very hard, Bella thought. She had loved 
Matthew so long, so very long. It was her last 
hope; and Milly had her life before her. And 
knowing nothing of the child’s foolish secret wor- 
ship, Miss Mannering supposed she had never 
thought of Mr Warburton till the evening he went 
across and sat by her side on the sofa. ‘Her 
vanity is flattered; she does not really love him,” 
she thought; “the game is not utterly lost perhaps 
even now.” 

But I think she would have thrown up her cards 
could she have looked into Mr Warburton’s heart, 
and understood the meaning of his serenely gra- 
cious smile. He had not known what he felt or 
wished at first. He had almost fancied that he 
cared for Bella, when really it was only that he 
was used to her. Her doom was sealed, and his 
heart pierced to the core, when Milly looked up 
into his face with her glad beseeching smile. He 
was dull in matters of feeling, and had not under- 
stood then, but he knew what he wanted clearly 
enough now; and meant to have it without more 
delay. 

“Well, we may as well have our rubber, Dr 
Ford?” said Mrs Rivers. The Doctor bowed as- 
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sent. “And,” she glanced irresolutely at Bella 
and Miss Wilkinson, “ Bella, will you play?” 

“T shall be very happy.” (Miss Wilkinson was 
rather sorry. She liked playing whist with Doctor 
Ford.) 

“ And Mr Warburton—that will be——” 

“Thank you, no,” said Matthew. ‘I’ve been 
busy all day. I’m rather tired, and,” he glanced 
at his watch, “I fear I must go early.” 

Bella was thunderstruck. The idea of such 
a calamity had never entered her head. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. Miss Wilkinson 
took the vacant place readily enough. Bella 
could have cried with vexation and spite, but 
she controlled herself with a violent effort, and 
the game began. 

Milly had heard Mr Warburton’s refusal to play, 
and the woe-begone little face had brightened. But 
it clouded again when he lingered watching the 
first hand. Perhaps he would stay there looking 
at them a little while and then go. She was in an 
agony of hope and fear. 

Card after card fell—would he never come away? 
Yes! yes! yes! he was coming, lounging across 
the room in his own superb style. The low chair 
by Milly’s side creaked as he dropped into it, and 
she was in Paradise once more. 

“You look very melancholy to-night,” said the 
gentleman. 
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“No,” and the little lady shook her head. “No 
—indeed.” 

Mr Warburton only smiled. 

“Shall you have to go away very early?” 
she asked. It was the subject uppermost in 
her mind, and she could think of nothing else 
to say. 

“Not very; unless I go for a moonlight walk.” 

“ Oh—are you going?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

Another “Oh!” and “ What made you talk about 
it, then?” 

“ Because it’s just the night for it if any one felt 
inclined.” 

“Tt’s moonlight, then?” said Milly, looking across 
at the windows. 

Mr Warburton laughed. ‘Why, of course it’s 
moonlight—a splendid moon. “TI say,” lowering 
his voice, “ what do you say, Milly—will you come 
out on the balcony and see, eh?” 

Bella, wearily whist-playing, saw them cross the 
room and disappear behind the curtain. She would 
have cheerfully given ten years of her life to have 
been able to see beyond it. And if she had paid 
the price, and followed them, I think she would 
have cried out in utter bitterness of soul, “‘ Take all 
the rest, and let me lie down at once !” 

For the safe shelter scarcely reached, she would 
have seen a strong arm round a slender waist, a 
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slight form which, swaying, yielded as it was 
drawn, and a proud head bent to whisper what, 
for manner, might have been a royal declaration 
of love. Milly answered it neither by word nor 
look, only drew a little closer to her lover’s side. 
But when, in answer to his pleadings, the golden- 
haired head was raised a little, the delicate flower- 
like lips and cheeks were pressed to the handsome 
black - whiskered face which was stooping over 
her. 

It soon went back, leaning on Mr Warburton’s 
elaborate shirt-front as if that were its natural 
resting-place. And then Milly whispered é 
No; I won't tell you what she said. It’s no 
business of yours. And if she talked nonsense 
Mr Warburton set her the example, and he was 
old enough to know better. So if you like to 
blame him you may, though I shall not join even 
in that, for I think Mr Matthew Warburton never 
did a wiser thing in his life than he did in that five 
minutes on the balcony. 

(By the way, there was something I wanted to 
say about that moon, for I like to be accurate. 
Milly thought it was “lovely,” and Mr Warburton, 
as we know, described it as “splendid.” But I do 
not myself think it was very remarkable; in fact 
I should have said not full, and certainly a little 
misty. We have all seen the moon shedding such 
a flood of keen radiance that the landscape seems 
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to wear a veil of transparent snow. But on this 
occasion there was nothing of the kind. I really 
think the utmost that could be said for it would be 
that it was like Mr Birdofredum Sawin’s star, “a 
middlin’ shiny one.” But then I did not view it 
from that balcony.) 

Mrs Rivers’s gilt clock ticked steadily, totally 
ignoring the fact that outside the window the 
minutes, marked by fond whispers and beating 
hearts, were going like lightning; while within, 
measured by the monotonous fall of the cards on 
the green cloth, they dragged wearily on. 

Matthew was stroking Milly’s rippling hair, and 
with all the soul he possessed looking into her 
eyes. She drew her face a little away, and laid 
her soft cheek against his hand in a mute caress. 

“T must go now, Milly,” he said. 

And Milly said, “ Please — please.” Can you 
wonder that after so eloquent and convincing a 
speech Mr Warburton should have remained at 
least ten minutes longer? But at last he did go. 
Parting from her with a long embrace, kissing 
the soft lips and the tremulous eyelids and the 
little hands, he withdrew the curtain for a moment, 
stepped into the drawing-room, and walked coolly 
up to the card-players. 

“Good-night, Mrs Rivers — I’m off,” he said. 
She took her eyes from the king of trumps for a 
moment, and returned his “ Good-night:” ‘“ Good- 
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night, Ford—you won't walk home with me, I 
suppose ?” 

“Thank you, no,” said the gaunt serious doctor ; 
“T must finish my game.” 

“Yours takes some time to play,” said Mat- 
thew; ‘ Good-night, Miss Wilkinson.” Then he 
looked over Bella’s hand: “ Well, Miss Mannering, 
and are you playing your cards pretty success- 
fully ?” 

Seeing that Mr Matthew Warburton knew per- 
fectly well that for his sake, and his only, Bella 
had joined the game, and while she was thus 
cruelly trapped, he had been making love to her 
rival a few yards away, it was a mean and un- 
generous speech. The man who loved Milly, and 
whom Milly loved, ought to have been incapable 
of finding pleasure in pricking sensitive Bella with 
a taunting little jest. But he was not. I am more 
angry with him for that, I think, than for any- 
thing else. 

“T don’t know,” the girl replied, with a flash in 
her lowering eyes ; “some games are only played 
for amusement, and one does not trouble one’s self 
about the end.” : 

“Oh, is that it?” said Matthew; ‘“ well, so much 
the better if you are losing—it sounds rather like a 
loser’s speech;” and he held out his hand, which 
she just touched with the tips of her reluctant 
fingers—and so he departed. 
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Little Milly watched her opportunity, stole across 
from the window, and went silently to her own 
room. When they had finished their game, the 
whist-players heard that Miss Hope was tired, and 
had gone to bed. 

The truth was, she did not want to talk that 
night. She even made up her mind to pretend to 
be sound asleep when her aunt should come in to 
kiss her. The dreadful hypocrite rehearsed a little 
beforehand, and did it very well—so naturally, in- 
deed, that she had done the real thing long before 
Mrs Rivers came in with her carefully-shaded candle. 

All this happened in May, and it was now nearly 
the end of September. Every one in Drayford 
knew the result of that evening’s inspection of the 
moon. ‘The Mannerings had been ten weeks at 
Brighton, and were just home again. “ Bella 
looked better for her change,” the gossips said. 
She was statelier than ever, but had a tired look 
about her eyes, and her temper was a little un- 
certain, — sometimes very gentle, so that its sad 
humility seemed out of harmony with her queenly 
bearing—sometimes fretful and sullen. 

Mrs Rivers was sorry for the disappointed girl, 
and Bella seemed to bear no malice, but came and 
went as of old. To Milly she was less variable 
than to others, almost always kind, but with a 
certain coldness, keeping her, and, still more, 
Matthew, at arm’s-length. 
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Mrs Rivers might be sorry for Bella, but she 
could not help being glad that her niece was pro- 
vided for. She could leave the child something 
when she died, but the larger part of her income 
would revert to her husband’s family, and Milly 
was her sister’s daughter. So, apart from her 
liking for Mr Warburton, she was naturally pleased 
that her little girl should have secured the best 
match in Drayford. 

Nevertheless she had at first objected to a posi- 
tive engagement. She hoped Milly knew her own 
mind, and would not change; still she had a feel- 
ing that the helpless motherless girl ought to have 
a certain amount of freedom secured to her. ‘She . 
is too young,” urged Mrs Rivers to the imperious 
and impatient wooer—“ only seventeen last Feb- 
ruary—she is too young to be married—too young 
to pledge herself finally. You must give her 
time.” 

Mr Warburton did not see that, and tried to put 
Mrs Rivers down with a strong hand. But the 
placid lady proved surprisingly obstinate. Then 
he changed his tactics, and made concessions with 
an immense amount of fuss and parade. Mrs Rivers 
accepted them gratefully, and discovered, too late, 
that he had hardly yielded anything at all. 

Milly’s birthday was the 19th. Mr Warburton 
suggested that there could be no possible objection 
to their marriage then. ‘“ Lent,” said Mrs Rivers, 
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Matthew gulped down a strong word about Lent. 
“Well, then,” he said, “as soon after Easter as 
could be managed.” After a prolonged debate, Mrs 
Rivers yielded. If, when the New Year came, 
Milly had not changed her mind, it might be con- 
sidered a settled thing. “And if she does, I’m 
to grin, and bear it, eh?” said Mr Warburton. 
“ Yes,” said Mrs Rivers, looking up with a smile at 
the jolly handsome face; “ you must grin, and bear 
it.’ Matthew said it was very hard. 

Milly thought it was extremely absurd when she 
was told of it, and was rather indignant on Mat- 
thew’s account. “As if I could ever change,” she 
had whispered—“ as if I could ever change!” 

And Mr Warburton tossed his head slightly back, 
with a broad smile of pleasure at her words, and 
amusement at Mrs Rivers’s folly. ‘‘ My dear girl, 
do you suppose I was afraid?” ‘TI never will,” 
she persisted; “Matthew, I never will!” And 
that was how they settled the question of Milly’s 
freedom. 

Mrs Rivers had gathered up all her energy for 
her one protest, and that being made, she drifted 
on in her usually placid passive way. As she 
sincerely wished for the match, and as she thought 
her niece really did seem to be sure of herself, 
she only faintly remonstrated when Mr Warburton 
altogether ignored their covenant, and behaved 
on every occasion as if it were already a settled 
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and positive thing. Indeed, after a few weeks the 
original treaty was almost totally forgotten. Bella 
perhaps remembered it. And Milly used merrily 
to threaten her big lover now and then, that if he 
wasn’t very good she would change her mind before 
New Year’s Day. At which capital joke they both 
invariably laughed. 

As I have said, the summer was ebbing fast. It 
was the end of September, and stray leaves began 
to flicker softly from the trees, the freshness of all 
verdure was gone, and the fields were grey stubble 
which had been golden corn. When next the 
summer came round, Milly thought, as she looked 
out at the warm, rich, yet mournful autumn land- 
scape—when next the leaves came out and the 
flowers bloomed, she would be married. Before 
the little copses were blue with hyacinths—but she 
would have time to go and pick some primroses 
as Milly Hope, and then—did married ladies ever 
go out and pick primroses, she wondered? She 
rather thought not. And of course she would 
go out for walks with Matthew then, and she did 
not think he ever picked wild flowers. Well, she 
would have a last scramble in the Drayford woods, 
get a last nosegay from the hedgerows, and from 
the height of her approaching dignity and happiness 
look back with that mixture of scorn and pity and 
yearning to the simple childhood which had passed 
away for ever. Milly thought of it as if it were 
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some little old-fashioned frock or ornament, once 
dearly prized, now altogether outgrown, absurd, 
impossible to put on, yet regarded a little sadly 
and tenderly by the young fashionably - dressed 
lady, who felt with a curious kind of pain that, 
though the world was before her and a thousand 
changes might come, there was one that could never 
be. Never could she change again into the simple 
artless little creature who knew no passion either 
of joy or sorrow, who loved her aunt and her nurse- 
maid, and later, her governess, and liked to have 
bread and treacle for her tea. No, Milly reflected, 
half smiling, half sighing, all that was over for 
ever. 

She had been very happy through the past sum- 
mer—passionately, triumphantly, excitedly happy. 
Mr Warburton’s future wife was an important per- 
sonage in Drayford. Milly had been caressed and 
made much of where of old she had been ignored. 
And Matthew’s good temper had been unvarying. 
Never had she seen the faintest flash of displeasure 
in his eyes except once, when he took it into his 
obstinate head that some one had slighted her. 
Then indeed he had raged, and Milly had had to 
soothe him with many innocent little artifices. But 
a woman delights in a lion-like fierceness, if to her 
the lion is a lamb. 

But—I verily believe that word “but” was made 
to come in at the end of descriptions of felicity— 

8.8.—XI, D 
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there was one tiny flaw in Milly’s great happiness. 
She had not the slightest doubt that Mr Matthew 
Warburton was the first and highest of men. In- 
deed she considered him an absolutely perfect man. 
But she wished men in general could be altered in 
one or two little things. 

Matthew Warburton since that moonlight night 
petted her, fondled her, loaded her with presents, 
but did not see that he was bound to be polite to 
her. He had no natural courtesy ; his politeness 
was donned for company; it was irksome and 
chilling to him, so that of course it was flung aside 
when he was with his future wife. Milly could not 
have defined what it was pained her, but something 
jarred upon her finer feelings. It was a pleasure 
to wait on her lord and master in little ways, and 
yet she was angry with herself because of a certain 
irritation which she felt in so waiting. Mr War- 
burton took such attentions as a matter of course, 
and saved his politeness for other young ladies, 
while he gave his love to Milly. 

After all, do not we see a good many husbands 
who do exactly the same? Unreasonable little 
Milly, to want both love and courtesy. 

I remember hearing once how the principle was 
thoroughly carried out at a young mechanic’s wed- 
ding. The bride came with one bridesmaid, both 
decked out in what finery they could manage. 
The ceremony being over, and the names duly 
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signed in the vestry, the bridegroom, with the 
greatest politeness, offered his arm, not to the bride, 
but to the bridesmaid, and conducted her out of 
church. Of course he preferred his wife, who came 
meekly at the couple’s heels, but then she was his 
wife, and the other was a strange young lady, 
and as such entitled to the benefit of his company 
manners. 

Matthew Warburton was guided by the same feel- 
ing, though it was hardly probable he would follow 
it out so logically. Milly supposed it was natural 
to all men, and that Dr Ford’s prim little pink-faced 
assistant was free and easy with the young lady at 
Birmingham. 

The last Tuesday in that September Bella Man- 
nering made her appearance in Mrs Rivers’s draw- 
ing-room. And following Bella Mannering came a 
young man. 

A grave, quiet young man, who had a pale face 
and a thoughtful manner, and who stood silently by 
Miss Mannering while she explained that they had 
met Mr Eversley at Brighton, and he was staying 
with them for a few days, and they were sure Mrs 
Rivers wouldn’t mind. . . . And Mrs Rivers 
hastened to assure her that not only did she not 
mind, but that she was charmed to make Mr Evers- 
ley’s acquaintance, and the pair shook hands. A 
general introduction followed, and everybody looked 
curiously at Mr Eversley, and Mr Eversley looked at 
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every one a little absently. He was not shy, only 
very quiet. He talked readily enough, in a voice 
which, though very pleasant, was extremely low. 
After a while he found himself near Milly as she sat 
at the tea-table. Mr Warburton had not yet arrived, 
and the little tea-maker was rather solitary. Per- 
haps even dull Drayford folks had discovered that 
young ladies who are waiting for their lovers are not 
the liveliest of company. It would have been un- 
reasonable to expect a sparkling flow of small-talk 
from Hero, for instance, when with straining eyes 
she looked out across the waves. But Mr Eversley 
was not aware of any tie between Milly and Mr 
Warburton, nor indeed of that gentleman’s exist- 
ence; so, bravely approaching her where she sat 
intrenched behind the big tray, he offered his ser- 
vices if he could be of any use. 

Six months earlier Milly would have been con- 
fused and bewildered, but the engaged young lady 
was rather more self-possessed. ‘‘ Oh, thank you,” 
she said, “‘ you might give me those cups.” 

He did. Then he filled up the teapot for her. 
“ Aunt Rivers will not have the tea brought into 
the room and handed round; she likes to see it 
made,” said Milly. 

“Don’t you?” said Mr Eversley, as he tried to 
see through the steam whether the teapot was full. 
“T think it is much nicer.” 

“Only no one does it now,” said Milly. 
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“Which makes us appreciate your kindness the 
more. Why are you so anxious to be exactly like 
everybody else?” 

Under her directions he fetched and carried 
several cups for the assembled spinsters and dow- 
agers. But after a time, the demand for tea and 
cake and thin bread-and-butter having subsided, he 
sat down by Milly and began to talk. 

Seeing him more closely, she presently made the 
discovery that Mr Eversley was by no means so 
young as she had imagined from her first glance at 
his beardless face. Probably the candle-light had 
helped the brief illusion. Now that he was so near 
her, Milly saw that he was somewhat worn—that 
there were faint suggestions of hollows in cheek 
and temple, and “a lot of tiny little wrinkles,” as 
she said to herself, at the corners of the bright 
gentle eyes. But he had a quantity of soft brown 
hair, which he wore rather too long to be fashion- 
able, and the smooth silken waves looked very 
youthful indeed. 

Mr John Eversley had a pleasant though rather 
a melancholy face. He seemed marked out by 
nature as a sort of amateur father confessor. You 
felt a curious impulse to tell him all your secrets 
when you looked at the soft inquiring eyes, the 
mouth formed for gentlest speech if speech were 
needed, if not, for kindly silence, and whose lips 
seemed incapable of laugh or sneer. 
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’ He was the son of a clergyman named Lisle. He 
had gone out to India as a young man, and had 
come back after two years, so ill he was hardly ex- 
pected to live. Wandering to and fro in his aim- 
less, gentle way on the parade at Ventnor, the 
young fellow had attracted the attention of a sol- 
itary old officer who was also wintering there. 
Colonel Eversley made inquiries about John Lisle ; 
found he had known his uncle in old times; intro- 
duced himself to the young man ; was fascinated by 
him, as every one was who knew him; made John 
move from his lodgings to the house where he had 
established himself; planned tours in which his 
new friend was to be his companion; and finally, 
when the spring-time came, and Lisle began to 
talk about going away, and, since his health was 
a little re-established, seeking something to do, 
it appeared that Colonel Eversley could not part 
with him. “Tm all alone in the world,” he said. 
“‘T buried my boy seventeen years ago, and he was 
the last of all. You had better stay with me, John, 
and take his place. No one has any claim on me. 
What do you say? Can you put up with a fretful, 
fidgety old fellow, eh?” 

John thought he could. Mr Lisle, who was any- 
thing but a rich man, and who had mourned over 
his boy’s dark prospects, looked upon the wealthy 
Colonel Eversley as a messenger sent by Provi- 
dence to rescue John from his perplexities. It was 
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not like waiting for dead men’s shoes, either. Young 
Lisle stepped at once into the pleasant position of 
the Colonel’s son. The old man took every oppor- 
tunity of making it clearly understood among his 
acquaintance that his young friend would inherit 
every shilling he had to leave—no inconsiderable 
fortune. 

So the two had roamed about in France and Italy. 
John almost worshipped the old Colonel, and felt 
@ son’s sorrow when he laid his adopted father in 
the grave. Perhaps no clause in the will gave 
him more pleasure than that which bound him to 
assume the name of Eversley. 

He had met the Mannerings at Brighton, and 
had made friends with the Rector. When they 
asked him down to Drayford, being an idle man, he 
came. But he hesitated a little before he accepted 
the invitation. He wished to please Mr Mannering, 
who was evidently anxious he should come. He 
had never been at Drayford, but he had an unplea- 
sant remembrance of its name. 

Before he went to India a situation had been 
found for his only brother in the Drayford Bank. 

Owing to some negligence on the part of one 
of his superiors, the young man, who was terribly 
in debt, had been sorely tempted and had fallen. 
Of course he intended to make all right. Equally 
of course, he could not. His ruin was imminent, 
nay, inevitable. But a friend to whom he confessed 
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his madness contrived to save him from its darkest 
consequences. His generous help and strenuous 
exertions were in a great measure successful. The 
matter was hushed up, and young Lisle went away. 
People knew there was something mysterious about 
his sudden departure ; but though there were many 
rumours there was no certainty, and the talk died 
out in time. 

It was all over when John came home ill. George 
had gone to Canada, the generous friend had been 
repaid—only Mr Lisle knew at what cost, for he 
buried the secret of his younger son’s misdeeds 
in even more than his accustomed silence. John 
knew that something had gone very wrong during 
George’s stay at Drayford, but had never chosen 
to ask for particulars which must be as painful for 
him to hear as for his father to relate. 

It was the remembrance of this old trouble which 
had made John hesitate about accepting Mr Man- 
nering’s urgent invitation. But he did not hesitate 
long. “I can do no harm,” he reflected; “the 
whole thing is gone by—was gone by before ever 
the Mannerings went there. Nothing about me can 
in any way recall my brother to people’s minds— 
we are not a bit alike,”—his thoughts flashed from 
his melancholy reflection in the mirror to a bright 
fair florid face ; “‘and as to names, no one will have 
the least reason for supposing Mr John Eversley 
to be related to Mr George Lisle. I'll go.” And 
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thus it came to pass that he found himself by 
Milly’s tea-table that September evening. 

He talked softly and fluently about books and 
music, and after a time slid into a description of 
some of his travels; but it was curious to note, 
whatever the subject, how rarely he said “ I,”’—it 
was always “‘a friend of mine,” or “the people at 
such a place.” Milly listened, well pleased, but as 
she listened she looked from time to time at the 
door. It opened at last and her lover appeared. 
John stopped in the middle of a sentence to follow 
the direction of her eager eyes. His own rested on 
the big handsome man who was replying in a great 
jovial voice to a buzz of greetings. They lingered on 
Mr Warburton’s face for a moment, and then were 
turned away full of a faint but decided antipathy. 

Mrs Rivers, probably doubting whether her niece 
would ever make her old and new friends properly 
known to each other, came to the tea-table with 
the banker, and a formal introduction ensued—Mr 
Eversley — Mr Warburton. The two men bowed 
and exchanged greetings and glances. Mr War- 
burton was loftily indifferent, Mr Eversley was 
reserved and chilling. 

Milly looked radiantly up into Matthew’s face, 
“You are very late.” He smiled and whispered 
something John did not hear. “Sit down,” Miss 
Hope continued, “and let me pour you out some 
nice weak tepid tea.” 
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“Thanks,” said Mr Warburton ; “I think I won’t 
have any if it’s cold.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t really—at least I hope not. I 
shall give you a cup—you needn’t drink it if you 
don’t like it.” 

“Trust me for that,’ said he. 

So it was duly poured out, and Mr Warburton, 
who was leaning lazily back in his chair by Milly’s 
side, had it handed to him, and was particular 
about the amount of cream, and fanciful as to the 
exact strength of the tea. Then there arose a dis- 
cussion on the subject of sugar. Mr Warburton 
averred that he had watched the proceedings from 
the beginning, and she hadn’t given him a morsel. 
The little tea-maker as stanchly asserted, with an 
astonished ‘“‘ Oh, Matthew!” that she had. “You 
won't like it if you get too much,” she said. 

““Taste it and see.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mr Warburton confidently, 
after going through that ceremony; “not the 
least taste of it.” And then he informed the 
company in general that Milly was putting him 
on an allowance of sugar already, and wasn’t it 
a hard case? 

“Oh, Matthew! Ob, what nonsense!” cried 
Milly, but stopped abruptly, for she encountered 
Mr John Eversley’s brown eyes fixed on her with 
an expression of cold gentle wonder. The colour 
rushed painfully to her cheeks, and with a sudden 
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feeling of humiliation she caught the cup out of 
Matthew Warburton’s hand, and tumbled two or 
three lumps of sugar into it in breathless haste. 
For about a minute she hated Mr Eversley. 

“Come,” said Mr Warburton, as his cup was 
restored to him by his flushed unwilling Hebe, 
almost as hurriedly as it had been snatched away, 
“let’s see what it’s like now.” He sipped it and 
looked up with an amused smile: “Well, Milly, 
when you do make concessions it’s in a liberal spirit, 
and no mistake. Thank you, my dear girl,” holding 
out the cup for her to set down, “I’ve had plenty.” 

Then she was distressed. She wanted him to 
have some more, but he would not. Repenting of 
her haste, she said, in an anxious whisper, ‘‘ You're 
not vexed with me, are you, Matthew?” ‘To which 
he returned a loftily good-humoured smile and 
shake of the head, and after a minute went across 
to Mrs Rivers. 

“Who is that fellow?” he asked. 

“Why, that’s Mr Eversley.” 

“Thank you very much; only you told me as 
much as that when you introduced us.” 

“Bella Mannering brought him. He is staying 
at the Rectory. Very well off, I believe. They 
met him at Brighton.” 

Warburton looked very knowingly from Bella to 
John Eversley, and when Mrs Rivers left him he 
mused for a moment with a well-pleased smile. 
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‘‘ Hooked some one else, has she? Well, better 
luck to you this time, Miss Bella. I hope you'll 
land him. I don’t particularly admire your taste” 
—he glanced at the slim, melancholy gentleman by 
the tea-table—“at least not your present taste. 
Still, that’s your look-out, not mine.” He had 
been sorry for Bella, and though he had repeatedly 
assured himself, and indeed believed, that he was 
in no wise guilty of any faithlessness towards her, 
he was sincerely glad to see a prospect of happiness 
for her in this new direction. ‘We must make 
Drayford pleasant for Mr Eversley, and give the girl 
as good a chance as we can,” Mr Warburton sgolilo- 
quised in his kindness. “The Rectory must be 
awfully dull. Old Mannering is a prosy old bore, if 
ever there was one, and Mrs Mannering’s worse, 
with her continual ailments. And this fellow 
doesn’t look the sort to get on much with young 
Arthur. No—we must see what we can do, for 
Bella’s sake. Poor Bella!” 

Poor Bella, indeed! I verily believe that, could 
she have known of the amiable schemes he was 
meditating, she would have assaulted him then 
and there, as he stood on the hearth-rug, big, hand- 
some, and absolutely beaming with patronising 
benevolence. That he of all men should plan her 
happiness with another! However, she knew noth- 
ing, and only watched him from a distance, as she 
often watched him now, with none of the old bitter- 
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ness, but a sort of grey hopeless calm, a very 
treacherous calm. And after a minute or two Mr 
Warburton walked back to the tea-table to put his 
good resolutions into practice at once. 

The couple he had left there had been consider- 
ably embarrassed during his absence. Milly was 
painfully conscious of the look of wondering in- 
credulity with which Mr Eversley had seen the 
bond between herself and Matthew. She was 
ashamed that it should have made any impression 
on her. John perceived that he had betrayed him- 
self, and was uneasily trying to divine Milly’s 
thoughts, and very much vexed at the remembrance 
of his unguarded glance. They were drifting into a 
laborious and disjointed conversation, most unlike 
their former one, when Mr Warburton returned, 
radiantly affable. 

He set to work to make himself agreeable to the 
new-comer in his most genial manner. His over- 
tures were received very courteously by Mr Evers- 
ley, who could not be uncivil, but with a gentle 
coldness, which made Milly say to herself, “‘ He 
does not like him. Why does he not like him?” 
What did it signify? And yet she was pained. 

When the rubber was made up that evening Mr 
Warburton volunteered to play. He did so purely 
out of kindness. He would far rather have lounged 
on the sofa or on the balcony with Milly. But 
then probably Mr Eversley would have been 
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pressed into the service, and Bella would have 
been left disconsolate; so he went away to the 
card-table, and Bella Mannering came across to the 
two whom he had left. And while the seniors 
played whist, these three young people talked. 
Bella, who was in good spirits that night, was 
very droll about some of their adventures at 
Brighton, and especially about an accident to Mr 
Mannering’s hat, which had been the occasion of 
their first speaking to Mr Eversley, and had led to 
the discovery that he was the paragon of whom 
the Colonel had written so enthusiastically to his 
old friend the Rector of Drayford. “It ought to 
have been yours,” he said; “it would have been 
much more romantic.” 

“Tike a novel,” said Milly; and she thought to 
herself that her new acquaintance would have done 
for one of the characters in a novel. Not the hand- 
some muscular hero, of course (Milly looked across 
at the group round the card-table), but one of the 
pensive poetical people, who are always grave and 
gentle, and have secret sorrows gnawing at their 
hearts. Had Mr Eversley a secret sorrow gnawing 
at his heart? Milly was forced to allow that if 
he had he concealed it fairly well; for, seconded 
by Bella, he was in a quiet way making himself 
extremely amusing. There was not much in John 
Eversley perhaps. He floated lazily on the surface 
of life—was observant, though not keenly so— 
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fairly well read in the literature of the day, though 
rather as a clever woman is well read—but was 
not very remarkable for anything, except a courtesy 
which with him was almost a religion, and which, 
perhaps, was the more easily practised because he 
had no crotchets or theories, Milly was so unac- 
customed to anything like his chivalrous deference 
that it perplexed and fascinated her. She liked Mr 
Eversley, yet she felt angry with him when the 
whist was over, and Matthew came and sat down 
by her side. But why should that make her 
feel out of temper with Mr Eversley? It was 
unreasonable. 

When everybody went away Milly looked after 
him as he stood aside for Bella to pass, and followed 
her down-stairs. Then she turned and found Mr 
Warburton looking at her as he lay back in an arm- 
chair with his hands clasped above his head. 

“What a clever child it is!” he said; “she has 
positively found it out!” 

“Positively found what out?” said Milly, won- 
deringly. 

Matthew sat up and burst out laughing. “ Why, 
she positively hasn’t! Mrs Rivers, do you hear? 
Come here, child, and let me enlighten you. Come 
here.” 

Milly came, but with a novel sense of reluctance. 
Did Mr Warburton usually speak in such a loud 
imperious tone ? 
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“Why, Milly, where are your eyes? Don’t you 
know what Mr John Eversley has come for?” 

“No,” said Milly ; “ what?” 

“Well, do you want Bella for your bridesmaid ? 
Because if you have set your heart on it, just tell 
your aunt you're dying to be married, and get her 
to give in. Iam so naturally amiable that I shan’t 
mind obliging you by making my appearance in 
church whenever you like. A couple of days’ 
notice, Milly, to get the licence, that’s all I ask, 
and then we’ll be off to Paris for our honeymoon— 
eh, Mrs Warburton?” 

She put her hand over his mouth — “ Don’t — 
what do you mean? Is Bella going to marry Mr 
Eversley ?” 

“She has literally and absolutely found it out. 
Yes, my dear Milly, you’ve exactly hit it,” he said, 
with a meaning look. ‘ Bella %s going to marry Mr 
Eversley. Her intentions are remarkably evident.” 

Milly sat musing. 

“Don’t you think his are too?” said Mrs Rivers. 
“‘How devoted he looked as he squired her down- 
stairs !” 

“Oh yes, I think he’s caught,” Mr Warburton 
replied, with his broad smile. ‘ A spoony sort of 
fellow, I should say.” 

“But a nice gentlemanly young man, I thought,” 
urged kindly Mrs Rivers, “though he does seem 
rather shy and quiet.” 
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“Oh yes, gentlemanly enough, I daresay. Bella 
will have her own way, you may be sure; and as 
she is particularly fond of that, she’ll be particularly 
fond of him, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Don’t you be hard on Bella,” said Mrs Rivers. 
“We know some one who is very fond of his own 
way—don’t we, Milly?” 

The girl was a little startled by the sudden 
appeal, and hesitated a moment before she nodded 
a laughing assent. 

“Milly was in a brown study. Now, Milly, 
since you've given me a character for having my 
own way, I'll deserve it. I insist on knowing 
what you were thinking about.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But I want to know. Was it deep grief at the 
idea of losing Bella?” 

“‘No,” said Milly, with a smile; “I think I shall 
get over that.” 

“Then you’ve fallen in love with Mr Eversley 
and want him yourself. Milly,” in a tragic voice, 
“confess the truth.” 

Milly laughed. ‘What would you do?” 

“Shoot him and commit suicide, of course. Could 
I do less ?” 

“ And I shall be left with neither of you,” said 
Milly, pensively. ‘“ Well, if you will be so unkind 
and inconsiderate,” she looked up into the bold eyes 
and florid handsome face, “I think I will keep you.” 
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The sentence was finished in his ear, for Matthew 
drew her down to him. “I know I will keep you, 
Milly, for ever and ever.” He was not a man to 
be trifled with—this Mr Warburton. If he were 
angry one would fancy that some savage animal 
looked out of his eyes. He was not angry now, 
but the mere idea of any one’s robbing him of little 
Milly gave him a menacing look. 

It vanished as Milly laid her soft cheek on his 
shoulder and began to play with his watch-guard. 
There was silence for some minutes. 

“Time for you to be off, Milly,” Mrs Rivers said 
at last. 

“For ‘Milly’ read ‘Matthew,’ and it will apply 
equally well,” said the banker. 

“Don’t go yet—it isn’t late,” was the whispered 
remonstrance. 

“T must. Why, youre half asleep already. 
Come down and see me off.” 

She did so. As he struggled into his big rough 
coat—for although it was but the end of September 
the nights were chilly—he bade her make haste 
and get to bed as soon as he should be gone. 
“And don’t go and dream of Eversley, Milly, for 
my sake and Bella’s.” 

She laughed. ‘T’m not likely.” 

He stooped and kissed her in his superbly patron- 
ising fashion. “Good child,” he said. Then as 
she held the door open for him and peeped out 
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into the starry night, he lingered on the thresh- 
hold. 

“This time next year, Milly, you won’t be turn- 
ing me out in this style, eh?” 

“No,” said Milly. 

“Why, we shall be old married folks by then | 
Milly, I should like to catch you up and carry you 
off. What a good-natured fellow I must be not to 
do something violent to your aunt for not letting 
us have our own way—don’t you think so? You'd 
come pretty soon if she’d let you, I know—wouldn’t 
you, my darling ?” 

“Ask me next New- Year's Day,” said Milly. 
“Good night.” And with a laugh he went. 

Half an hour earlier Mr John Eversley had 
walked down the silent street along which the 
banker was striding now, and he had said to Bella 
Mannering, “Miss Hope is engaged to Mr War- 
burton.” 

“Well, yes,” said Bella. “At least I suppose it 
may be considered pretty well settled now, though 
it isn’t really a positive engagement.” 

“Not a positive engagement,” he repeated after 
her. ‘‘ What is it, then?” 

“Well, Milly may change her mind if she likes,” 
Bella explained with a faint smile. ‘Mrs Rivers 
thought she was too young to bind herself, I 
believe.” 

“T should think so,” said John Eversley, with 
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the same soft coldness in his voice. ‘Surely she 
is quite a child?” 

“Nearly eighteen.” 

“Probably she has lived in Drayford all her life,” 
said John, 

“Since she was six or seven years old—her father 
died then.” 

“ And her mother ?” 

“Died when she was a baby.” 

“Poor child!” said John. “An orphan—never 
having seen or known anything beyond this little 
town, and deciding her destiny before she under- 
stands it. Poor child!” 

“Every one thinks it a good match, I believe.” 

John’s silence was very full of meaning. 

“ And she is very fond of him,” Bella continued. 

“ And that is just it,” said he. “Fond of him— 
yes, of course she is fond of him, If she has seen 
no one else, of course she makes him her standard. 
Suppose she gets her eyes opened any time during 
the next five years and finds herself bound to that 
man and Drayford for ever.” 

“You don’t like Mr Warburton?” 

“Not much,” said John; “but,” with a start and 
glance at Bella, “‘ perhaps he is a friend of yours ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Miss Mannering, frankly, “But 
it was my fault; I should not have asked the ques- 
tion, only just then I was thinking more of Milly.” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said Eversley. 
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“Had I remembered he might be your friend, I 
would never have said a word.” 

“No matter,” said Bella. “As you would have 
thought the same, it is just as well to say it, isn’t 
it?” 

“T could hardly agree to that,” was John’s reply ; 
“and it does not bear on this question, for I should 
not have thought the same.” 

“What difference could it make ?” 

“Tf I had remembered he might be your friend, 
I should have doubted my hasty judgment. If I 
had known it, I should have been sure I was 
wrong.” 

(John meant what he said, only when he talked 
of “a friend of yours,” he was thinking more of Mr 
Mannering than of Bella. If the shrewd gentle- 
manly old Rector liked Mr Warburton, no doubt 
there was good in Mr Warburton. But, as it hap- 
pened, the Rector did not share his daughter’s 
liking, but thought him a noisy conceited fellow, 
and quietly avoided him if it were possible.) 

“T suppose, then,” said Bella, “you are recon- 
ciled to Milly’s fate?” 

“By no means,” was his quick rejoinder. ‘TI am 
willing to allow—or rather I’m sure—that his faults 
are on the surface. But they are not suited to each 
other. He is too domineering; he will crush all 
individuality out of her. He treats her like a baby: 
she is his plaything—nothing more.” 
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“That's true,” said Bella. 

“His wife should be a woman who would not be 
afraid of him.” 

“T think so too,” his companion assented. 

““Miss Hope is not clever, perhaps, he went on, 
“but I am sure she could appreciate ;—a talent 
about as useful to her if she marries Mr Warburton 
as a latent love of the fine arts to an Esquimaux.” 

Bella smiled. ‘ Well, she may change her mind 
before Easter.” 

“aster! Is she to be married at Easter?” 

“‘T believe so,”—and the subject was dropped. 

I am perfectly certain that any moderately-ex- 
perienced novel-reader knows the occurrences of 
, the next few days as well as Ido. I have brought 
Milly’s little story to a point at which it may be 
suffered to drift on for a little space. Let us sup- 
pose rather more than three weeks to have passed, 
and then take up the threads of these four or five 
lives again. 

They are terribly knotted and perplexed, al- 
most as if some malicious elf had got at the loom 
in which our little girl’s fate was being woven with 
the others, m and out in a nice, neat, symmetrical 
pattern, and tossed and twisted them all in the 
maddest confusion. What is this? Milly’s thread 
of glistening whiteness tangled with the soft, sad- 
coloured line which marks Mr John Eversley’s fate ? 
This will never do, But who is to unravel this 
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perplexity, so that it may neither be roughly broken 
nor its brightness soiled? I think it needs more 
penetrating eyes, and fingers more gently skilful, 
than those of Mr Matthew Warburton. 

That gentleman and Mrs Rivers, anxious to be 
kind to Miss Mannering, had made Mr Eversley 
cordially welcome. The banker was seldom with 
Milly during the day-time; and Mrs Rivers, who 
daily expected the announcement of John and 
Bella’s engagement, was very glad to leave the 
three young people to amuse themselves together 
as often as Miss Mannering liked to call, bringing 
her devoted squire. This she seemed very pleased 
to do, and the trio were together almost every day, 
either in Mrs Rivers’s drawing-room practising 
singing (they suddenly discovered that their voices 
went charmingly together), or else they fetched 
Milly away for a ramble in the fields, or to play 
croquet in the Rectory garden. The end of which 
was, that John Eversley, in spite of resolutions 
and the stings of an uneasy conscience, fell madly 
in love with Milly Hope. 

And Milly innocently thought that he belonged 
to Bella, and was always afraid she might be in 
the way. She liked him very much indeed. She 
thought him a miracle of kindness and cleverness, 
and was often haunted when she was alone by the 
memory of those bright, gentle, brown eyes. Yet 
she could not understand why the knowledge of 
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John Eversley had brought with it a novel feeling 
of doubt and unrest; why was she so uncertain 
and troubled—now unreasonably gay, then as un- 
reasonably depressed ? 

You have seen a child asleep, half awakened by 
some one bending over it, lamp in hand. It stirs 
uneasily, murmurs confusedly, reaches out its hands, 
almost lifts the drooping lashes. There is a mo- 
ment’s suspense, ending either with a start and full 
consciousness, or the hands fall again, the cheek is 
pressed anew on the pillow, and the slumber, if 
anything, is deeper than before. 

John Eversley had let in a gleam of light from 
the outer world on Milly’s dream of love for War- 
burton. As yet she was not awakened; she still 
believed that her heart was as entirely given to 
Matthew as when Eversley’s eyes first met her 
own. But it seemed barely possible that the catas- 
trophe could be much longer delayed, almost mir- 
aculous that it had not already occurred. A word 
or a glance, and Milly must surely wake to a sense 
of the coarse and common nature of her idol, and 
see the difference between his violent yet half-con- 
temptuous love, and John’s simple devotion. 

Bella Mannering had seen it all. At first sho 
stood aside, and suffered events to take their course. 
If Mr Eversley was always wanting to be at Mrs 
Rivers’s house on some pretext or other, she would 


not hinder him. He and Milly might do as they 
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pleased. She would never betray them to Mr War- 
burton, but it was not her duty to guard his inter- 
ests. If Milly was free, Bella supposed she might 
flirt with Mr Eversley ; if not, Mr Warburton had 
better come and look after her. 

But as the days slipped by, Bella grew fonder 
and fonder of the innocent rival who had robbed 
her of her prize. She had begun by being a con- 
temptuous spectator ; she ended by feeling a purer 
and sweeter interest in Eversley’s passion than 
in her own bygone desires. She would not seek 
Milly’s confidence lest she should involve the girl 
in any difficulty. Neither did John ever tell her 
the story of his love, but she understood and sym- 
pathised with him, and he knew it. She was hon- 
est, though possibly she might remember at times 
that his success might prove to be hers also, if she 
could care for so pitiful a triumph. 

Eversley felt that his stay at Drayford could 
not be indefinitely prolonged, and had been for a 
considerable time talking of departure. But every 
suggestion had been met by the Rector with eager 
remonstrances. Again and again had his visitor 
yielded, but he felt none the less that when a visit 
of a day or two had lasted a month, it must be 
drawing to a close. 

Breakfast was over at the Rectory, and Mr Man- 
nering had gone to his study. John leant against 
the window, looking out, 
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“Was that Arthur went by?” asked Bella. 

“Yes—in a hurry apparently.” 

“Papa spoke to him last night, so I suppose he 
is out of temper, and we shan’t see any more of him 
to-day.” She gave a quick little sigh: ‘“ What are 
you going to do?” 

“‘Rather—what are you going to do? Are we 
to have a walk this morning ?” 

“T should like it very much, but I can’t go yet. 
I have these lists to copy out for papa.” 

“Can I help you?” turning round quickly. 

“No, I don’t think you can. I shan’t be very 
long. Suppose you go and fetch Milly: if we go 
to the wood, it will be all out of our way to go to 
Mrs Rivers’s first.” 

John’s face, which was turned to the window 
again, brightened suddenly, and he went off on 
his errand as light-hearted as a schoolboy who 
has just got an unexpected holiday; and being 
shown up into the drawing-room, he found Milly 
alone. 

“T am Miss Mannering’s ambassador,” he has- 
tened to say. ‘We are going to see that remark- 
ably beautiful wood you were both talking about a 
day or two since, and she wants to know if you will 
come with us.” 

Milly’s face fell, ‘Oh, I should like, but I can’t. 
Aunt has promised to lunch and spend the day at 
Mrs Thorne’s.” 
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John’s disappointment was manifest. “What 
time must you go?” 

“It’s seven miles. We start at twelve, and it’s 
twenty minutes to eleven now, and I must dress 
first.” 

It was very evident Milly could not go with him 
to the Rectory, start for a long country walk, and 
get back and dress, in an hour and twenty minutes. 

“T’m very sorry,” said John. 

“SoamI. Well, you will be going somewhere 
else another day, and you must let me go with you 
then,” said Milly; and added, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, ‘I hate Mrs Thorne.” 

“So do I,” was the fervent rejoinder. ‘“ You 
can’t get off, I suppose ?” 

Milly made a despondent little face, and shook 
her head. 

“Tm very sorry,” he said again. ‘“T didn’t want 
to miss one of our walks, especially when my visit 
is coming to an end.” 

“Ts it ?” said Milly—“ already ?” 

“Why, I’ve been here a month. Yes, I must be 
off soon now.” 

“But I suppose you will be back again before 
very long, won’t you?” 

John looked surprised. “Why? No; I’m afraid 
there’s not much chance of that at present. I hope 
I may see Drayford again some day, but I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 
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It was Milly’s turn to wonder. “But, Mr Evers- 
ley, I thought—I mean, surely Bella ” and she 
stopped, scarlet with confusion. 

He took his elbow off the chimney-piece, and 
came a step or two nearer, with a startled inquiring 
look. 

“Miss Hope, will you tell me what you do mean? 
Pray do—don’t be afraid,” he added, seeing the hot 
colour in her cheeks. “I will promise not to mind, 
whatever it is. Do tell me,” he urged her gently; 
“T really want to know. Why were you so sure I 
should be staying in Drayford again ?” 

She hung her head. “Are not you engaged to 
Bella, Mr Eversley? They said you were.” 

His pale face was a shade paler. He was thunder- 
struck. “Who said so? Good heavens! you have 
thought that all the time!” 

“Tsn't it true?” said Milly. 

“No,” he cried. “Miss Hope, how could you 
fancy it—how could you? Why, we never dreamed 
of such a thmg !” 

“T don't know,” she began ; “ but "3 

“Hush, here’s some one coming — confound 
them!” said John the courteous; but he added a 
hurried “ Pardon,” just before the door opened and 
Mrs Rivers came in. 

He briefly contrived to explain how Bella had 
sent him to fetch Miss Hope for a walk, and how 
sorry he was to find she was unable to join them. 
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“No; I can’t spare her this morning,” she said. 
“We're going out for the day; aren’t we, Milly ?” 

Milly assented. 

“To-morrow, perhaps?” Mr Eversley suggested. 
“Miss Mannering will be disappointed, I know, 
when I return alone. I should like to be able to 
tell her our expedition is only postponed.” 

“To-morrow by all means, if Bella likes. You 
have nothing to do to-morrow morning, have you, 
Milly 2?” 

She was stooping to play with the great tabby 
cat which was curled on the hearth-rug. ‘No; I 
should like to go.” 

“We will come for you, then,” said John. “ At 
the same time ?” 

“Please. Give my love to Bella. I hope you 
will have a pleasant walk.” 

“We will save the wood for to-morrow,” he said, 
and with that he took his leave. Milly did not 
dare to look up when she shook hands with him. 
John Eversley not engaged to Bella—a free man. 
She hardly understood why, but the news came 
upon her with a shock of painful surprise. 

As she drove home late that evening with Mrs 
Rivers, the latter said, “‘ My dear child, have you 
lost your tongue? You haven't said a word for the 
last half-hour. I think I must tell Matthew how 
silent and absent we are when we miss seeing him 
one day ”’ 
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“ Please don’t,” said Milly, and she went on mus- 
ing. The wood to-morrow, and John Eversley was 
not going to marry Bella. Why did he look at her 
so strangely that morning? What did it matter to 
him what she thought ?—he knew she was going 
to marry Matthew. He did not like Matthew, she 
knew from the way he looked at him. But then, 
‘what did that signify to her? She had always 
loved him, always should. She wished Mr Eversley 
had never come down to Drayford, looking in that 
cold, surprised way at people. And yet she was 
sorry to think she should never see him any more. 

Our little Milly was dangerously near her waking. 

John Eversley found a letter by his plate when 
he came down to breakfast the next morning. “Oh, 
from my brother—he’s in England again, then,” he 
said. He opened it and began to read. Presently 
he looked at the envelope with a puzzled expression. 
The writer evidently supposed him to be in London, 
yet had directed the letter correctly enough to 
Drayford Rectory. He turned the last leaf and 
read— 

“ P.S.—Just got a line from the governor, saying 
you are at Drayford, of all places in the world. I 
don’t suppose you have let the fact of our relation- 
ship be suspected; be careful it doesn’t slip out by 
accident,—there’s a good fellow. People may have 
forgotten all about it; but, on the other hand, they 
may not. I’m a different fellow now, I hope, and 
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I don’t want to have anything more to do with that 
miserable, disgraceful time. So don’t say a syllable 
about me, not even to Warburton. Is he at Dray- 
ford still, by the way? How does he look, and how 
is he getting on? He is a good fellow, if ever there 
was one. I don’t like to think where or what I 
might have been if it hadn’t been for him.” 

John read this postscript through twice very 
slowly. At the end of the second reading, his 
thoughts, if not remarkably coherent, were clear 
and to the purpose. 

“Matthew Warburton saved my brother from 
utter ruin. I must leave Drayford in time to catch 
the 1.25 train.” 

Suddenly he became aware that Mr Mannering 
was saying for the second time, “I hope you haven't 
any bad news, Eversley ?” 

“Tbeg your pardon,” he exclaimed. “Yes, I have 
some news which certainly is bad, because it makes 
it absolutely necessary for me to be in town to-day.” 

“To-day !” was the general chorus. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Eversley, with his eyes 
fixed on his plate; “though I must have gone ina 
day or two. Indeed, as it is, I have trespassed on 
your hospitality: ‘ 

“No, you have not,” said the Rector. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I don’t like run- 
ning away in this style. However, it can’t be 
helped.” 
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Bella took the earliest opportunity of saying to 
John Eversley, “I hope it was not very bad news 
in your brother’s letter.” 

“No,” said John, absently. 

“We must let Milly know that we can’t go for 
our walk—our unlucky walk. Perhaps I had better 
write a note.” 

“No—send me. I want to say good-bye to Miss 
Hope.” 

“You will come down to Drayford again soon, I 
hope,” said Bella; “so perhaps it will only be good- 
bye for a little while.” 

“No,” said John, calmly, “it will be good-bye 
for ever.” And he looked straight at her as he 
spoke, with his grave eyes. 

“Mr Eversley! What do you mean? I don't 
understand. Has Milly ” 

“Milly has done nothing, and knows nothing,” 
said John, with a curious, sorrowful smile. ‘ No, 
I have been wrong all the time, I think. I 
only hope ”” He stopped abruptly, and then 
resumed: “I know you think that letter was only 
a pretext, and that something else sends me away 
from Drayford. But it isn’t so. Iam going solely 
on account of the letter.” 

“Then why not come back to us?” said Bella. 

“Perhaps we may meet again—at Brighton— 
who knows?” said John. “TI hope so.” 

“Not here?” 
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“No. This letter must be a barrier between me 
and Drayford.” 

“You are very mysterious.” 

“Believe me, I cannot help it. You will forgive 
my mystery, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Bella; and added suddenly, “and 
respect it.” 

“Ah, that is like you!” said John, gratefully, 
holding out his hand. He detained hers for a 
moment. “T don’t know how to thank you for 
your kindness,” he said. 

“There is nothing to thank me for,” said Bella. 
The words were cold, but she looked almost wist- 
fully into his face. 

John went to the window and looked out. 

“Will you go to Milly now, please?” said Bella, 
after a pause. ‘She will wonder why we don’t 
make our appearance.” And without a word he 
went. 

It was a crisp, clear October day; there were 
but few leaves on the trees, and every branch stood 
out sharply against the pale blue sky. Lversley, 
as he walked, looked sadly at the pathetic beauty 
of the autumn scenery. He hardly knew what he 
looked at, but he remembered afterwards. And as 
he went, he said, half bewildered, to himself, “ Good 
heavens! That man saved my brother. Yes, saved 
him from shame worse than death, and I was within 
an ace of requiting him by trying to steal Milly 
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away from him! Here have I been thinking him 
a noisy conceited snob, and the generous fellow 
has been doing good in a thousand secret ways, 
no doubt, as he did that once. God help me! 
carping and cavilling at faults of manner, and 
never able to see the true and sterling manhood 
underneath. Well, that good deed of his has 
borne fruit at last. My sister could not be dearer 
to me, nor more sacred than Milly henceforth, nor 
could I be more loyal to a brother than I will be to 
Matthew Warburton.” 

He walked on a little, vaguely musing. Then 
his thoughts, though still confused, flowed on once 
more. 

“Next post and it might have been too late! 
Now that’s what I call providential. I was on 
the brink of a deed I should have repented all 
my life—nothing to stop me—an hour or two 
more and it might have been accomplished! God 
grant I’ve not done any harm already! And I 
was vexed and angry because she had misunder- 
stood me!” 

He went on a little further, still like one in a 
dream. But when he was but a hundred yards 
from Mrs Rivers’s door he came to himself with a 
shock, and summed all up in one passionate silent 
cry from the very bottom of his heart. 

“My little Milly—my little sister! My brother's 
wife! It’s bitter, but how merciful! Thank God!” 
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And walked the brief remainder of his way bracing 
himself for the work he had to do. He was at Mrs 
Rivers’s door. He had resolved that if he should 
not find Milly alone he would ask her to come to 
the Rectory with him, and say what he had to say 
on the road. But Fortune, who had just over- 
whelmed him and laid him low, gave him this 
pitiful little mark of favour, to find Milly waiting 
for him, and Mrs Rivers gone out. Like the little 
indulgences they grant to men condemned to die, 
thought he, as he crossed the threshold. 

She came forward to meet him with happy shin- 
ing eyes. “I’m ready this morning, Mr Eversley.” 

“ And I am not,” said John, abruptly. 

“Not ready? Why? Is anything the matter? 
Can’t Bella go?” 

“T must be in town this afternoon. I have had 
a letter, and I’m going away in an hour or two.” 
He hurried the words out, answering: her questions, 
and yet seeming somehow to put them by. He felt 
as if he had kept his eyes averted from the first, and 
yet he knew that she was very white. ‘So you 
see,” he went on, ‘‘there won’t be time for our 
walk—in fact I’ve come to say good-bye.” 

She was stunned. “And you are not coming 
back ?” 

“Not for some time, at any rate,” said John, with 
what he intended for a remarkably cheerful smile. 
““T don’t suppose I shall ever see Miss Hope again ; 
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you will be a married lady long before I return, 
and I shall come and call on you in a dignified 
manner.” 

“Perhaps,” said little Milly. So John Eversley 
had only been startled at her thinking he was 
engaged to Bella the day before. He had not 
meant what for a moment she had almost fancied 
he must mean. She reddened at the mere thought 
of her incredible folly. She was honestly glad, she 
was very glad, she felt as if she were delivered from 
some nightmare of perplexity, and yet her heart 
was aching with a sudden and most bitter sense of 
loneliness. 

“Well, I suppose, in a way, everything is a ‘ per- 
haps,’” said John. “ But I should like when I am 
far away and recalling my Drayford friends, to think 
of your marriage as something more. Mayn’t I 
congratulate you now, Miss Hope, as I may not be 
in England when the time comes ?” 

“Thank you,” said Milly, looking earnestly at the 
toes of his boots. 

“T have been very happy here,” said John, after 
a pause. “There is something I should like to say, 
if you would not mind. I have always wished I 
had had a sister—an idle, indefinite sort of wish, 
you understand. Now I know what I should have 
liked—a sister like you, Milly.” 

It slipped out unawares. She flashed back 
a glistening glance which went straight to his 
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heart. Yes, she would have liked that—John for 
her brother, and Matthew — ah, if he had liked 
Matthew ! 

“Well, I ought to be content,” he resumed, after 
amoment. “Had you been my sister, I could not 
have left you in better keeping.” (He meant it. 
The man who could secretly show such noble gen- 
erosity to a comparative stranger might well be 
trusted to be true and loving to his wife.) 

Little Milly looked up surprised. “Mr Eversley!” 

“Well?” 

“T thought you didn’t like Mr Warburton ?” 

“ But I do,” said John, earnestly. ‘Iam ashamed 
to say I did not at first. I did not understand him. 
I did not get below the surface—and, after all, that 
is of very little importance. I know now that he 
is very good and generous, though, if you will par- 
don my saying so, I think he rather hides his better 
nature. I know that he is capable of very unselfish 
and noble deeds, and that he does them in secret. 
You may well be proud of your future husband, 
Milly, as I daresay you are.” 

“Yes, yes, I am proud,” she said, confusedly. 
But she looked at John Eversley with difterent 
eyes; she was not thinking about him any longer. 
They were the eyes of the girl who had loved Mat- 
thew Warburton from first to last. She honestly 
believed she had, while in truth it was a new 
passion rising on the ruins of the old. She had 
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loved Matthew first in ignorance of his faults, and 
now was suddenly justified in loving him in spite 
of them. John Eversley was a dear, dear friend, 
but never had been, never could be, anything more. 

He looked at her and saw that he had in one 
moment killed the newly-springing flower of love 
he would have given all he possessed to cherish. 
He had tried to do it—he was honestly glad he had 
done it—but he would ten times rather have killed 
himself. 

“Remember me very kindly to Warburton, Milly,” 
he said. “Tell him I congratulate him—as sincerely 
as I congratulate you. But don’t tell him what I 
have said of him—he might not be pleased at our 
chattering. And now I must say good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand. “Good-bye, Mr Evers- 
ley. But do come back again. Please.” 

“Qne day, perhaps,” said John, smiling. “T 
shall hear of you sometimes from Bella. God bless 
you, little sister, and good-bye.” 

He lifted her little hand to his lips and was gone. 

From London he wrote to his brother :— 


“T left Drayford the very day your letter came. 
I never heard your name mentioned, and no one 
imagined for a moment that I was connected with 
any Lisles. 

“T am just off to the Continent for a little while, 
but I will certainly manage to see you before you 
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go back to Canada. Your friend Warburton is doing 
well; the Drayford people seem to think a great 
deal of him. I believe he is going to be married in 
the spring.” 


John Eversley was away for some months. There 
was a slim, melancholy gentleman at a hotel in Paris, 
pacing wearily to and fro on New-Year’s night, when 
Milly sat with Matthew by Mrs Rivers’s fireside, 
happy in the possession of a new watch and chain, 
and, above all, happy in the possession of her lover. 

But he had crossed the Channel and was in 
London on an important day which had been named 
in a hurried note in Bella’s large handwriting—a 
day when Drayford bells rang merrily, and the 
sweetest and shyest of brides, with a dear little 
childish April face, came down a flower-strewn path 
with her big, beaming, handsome bridegroom by her 
side. Of course the latter made a great speech at 
the breakfast, eliciting burst after burst of laughter 
and applause, while little Milly hung her head, and 
blushed at every complimentary allusion to herself. 
Of course there were plenty of good wishes, of 
champagne-drinking, of hand-shaking and kissing— 
Mr Warburton getting quite his fair share of the 
last, I believe—and a perfect hailstorm of white 
shoes as the carraige drove off. And John Evers- 
ley, who, thanks to Miss Mannering’s note, knew the 
train by which the happy pair were to start, pictured 
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the jubilant departure, and said softly to himself, 
“God bless her! God bless them both !” 

He waited in town till he got a letter the next 
morning, just a single hasty line; then he hurried 
home to see his brother, who was going away in a 
few days. 

It was afternoon. John was leaning with his back 
against the chimney-piece in the dingy room which 
was called his father’s study. Through the window 
he could see the dark tangled little plot, ironically 
supposed to be a flower-garden, and further off 
the grey church-tower among the clustered elms. 
His hands were in his pocket, and he was absently 
staring at the trees and sky, and listening to the 
birds which twittered among the budding boughs. 

George Lisle sat on a low chair with his legs 
across a rather higher one, smoking a short pipe. 
He was a fine young fellow, a little rough and 
sunburnt perhaps, but much handsomer than John. 
The brothers had been apart for years—in fact they 
had never been together for any time since they 
were lads; and George, looking at the melan- 
choly man of five-and-thirty who stood by the fire- 
place, could hardly believe that this dignified Mr 
Eversley of Brooklynn Hall could be the “old Jack” 
of bygone days. They had been delighted to meet 
—had grasped each other’s hands—looked, with 
eyes glistening with brotherly affection, each into 
the other's face, and then had discovered that they 
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had nothing to say. A happy remark set them 
recalling boyish adventures. These being in some 
degree exhausted, each had begun to ask about the 
other’s more recent doings. But George was a 
man of few and practical words, and his more fluent 
brother was curiously reserved. So they had been 
silent for some minutes, and then the elder broke 
the silence. 

“You needn’t have been afraid, George: no one 
seems to remember you at Drayford.” 

““So much the better,” said the younger. 

“Of course I kept the secret. Your friend War- 
burton is well.” 

“That's all right. Oh, by the way, you said 
something about his being married?” 

“Yes,” said John, in his slow, gentle voice; “he 
was married yesterday.” 

“Yesterday! Well, I’m sure I wish him all 
happiness, and I hope he’s got a good wife.” 

“Indeed he has,” said John, with shining eyes. 

George was lighting his pipe again. After a puff 
or two, he said, ‘ Well, if ever man deserved a good 
one he did. Dear old Geoff!” 

John drew his breath sharply as if he had been 
stabbed. ‘“ What!” he exclaimed. 

His brother looked up in some astonishment. “T 
only said he deserved a good wife, if ever man 
did.” 

“But you called him—what did you call him?” 
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“Oh, Geoff. I always called him by his Christian 
name.” 

“But his is not—Geoff,” said John, bringing the 
last word out with a gasp. 

George stared. “I should like to know what it 
is, then?” 

“ Matthew!” 

“Not unless he’s changed it. Matthew! What 
are you talking about? It was Geoffrey when I 
knew him.” 

“No, no,” said John, who was awfully white. 
“It’s a long time ago, you must have forgotten.” 

“What's the matter?” said George, tumbling his 
long legs off the chair and sitting bolt upright. 
“Nonsense about forgetting. I know his name 
as well as my own. Oh, well, you needn’t believe 
me unless you like: just you get the governor’s 
Clergy List—I see it on the bottom shelf there— 
and you'll find him sure enough, the Rev. Geoffrey 
Lionel War Jack, old fellow—Jack, what is 
lett 

For John, quiet courteous John, suddenly burst 
out with an oath, and then with a queer laugh turned 
away from his brother. 

“You had better a thousand times over have 
stabbed me or poisoned me than sent me that 
cursed letter,’ he said at last. 

“What is it? what have I done?” cried the be- 
‘wildered George. ‘Tell me, Jack—I’m very sorry.” 
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But John gave him no answer. George tried to 
see his face, but could not. “Matthew,” said Lisle, 
half to himself, “‘Matthew—why, that was some 
sort of cousin of his at the Bank. Mat Warburton 
the fellows called him, I remember now. He had 
a fever or something very soon after I got there, 
and went away for a holiday afterwards. I never 
knew anything of him. I say, Jack, is it he that is 
married, and not old Geoff? Tell me what mischief 
I’ve done—there’s a good fellow. I’m sure I never 
meant if 

But John suddenly turned a white menacing 
face towards him, and George understood that, for 
the moment, his brother’s mysterious agony was 
too deep for explanatory words. 

The Folkestone boat glides pleasantly through 
a softly- whispering sea. There is just a faint 
breeze, as if April drew a glad breath of wonder 
at the freshly-unfolding beauty of the world. The 
ocean is a floor of burnished silver under the cloud- 
less blue. 

A big gentleman is pacing to and fro, smoking 
a big cigar, but he stops pretty frequently to speak 
to a little lady, who, carefully cloaked and shel- 
tered, sits on one of the benches, rejoicing in what 
is almost her first sight of the sea. But her eyes, 
delighted as she is with the glittering grey waves, 
leave them from time to time to follow her hand- 
some husband. And when he speaks, she answers 
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with glad uplifted face and happy smiles. For 
is not everything new and wonderful? and was 
there ever any one so kind and noble as her hus- 
band? and is not Mrs Matthew Warburton going 
to spend her honeymoon in Paris? 

My story ends with April 1869. A word or two 
concerning these friends of ours at the present time 
and I have done. 

John Eversley has neither gone mad, nor shot 
himself, nor died of a broken heart. He has given 
up wandering, and lives on his estate. If any- 
thing, he is rather more gentle and silent than be- 
fore, but that is all: he is not like King Henry— 
he smiles sometimes ; only unfortunately it is just 
then that you understand how sad his face can 
look. 

Bella has known bitter sorrow during the past 
year. Mr Mannering died suddenly, and the shock 
was too much for his ailing wife. Their parting 
was only for a month. Much wonder was expressed 
as to what Miss Mannering would do, but she 
turned it into surprise by announcing that she was 
going with her brother to Australia. ‘I hope, my 
dear, you have considered it well,” said Mrs Rivers, 
aghast, across the luncheon-table. 

‘“Yes,” said Bella, calmly, “I’ve considered a 
good deal. I think it is the only chance for 
Arthur, and I’ve no one else left now. He has 
promised to make a home for me,” 
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“ And if he ruins himself?” 

“Why, I suppose he’ll ruin me, and that is just 
what makes me hopeful. If I were safe, I could 
not help him. At any rate I'll risk it.” 

She looked so quietly resolute that little more 
was said. I am not altogether sorry for Bella. 
Her upward path is toilsome, but it is something 
to be rising higher day by day. Bella, in her 
sombre crape, with cheeks that have lost their 
damask bloom, and are more like rain - washed 
Christmas roses, and with clear eyes looking out 
to the home across the sea, is better, and, I will 
believe, happier than had she been Mr Warburton’s 
wife. She bade him good-bye with a sort of wistful 
seriousness. “I shall often think of you and 
Milly,” she said, “and hope you are happy.” 

Matthew Warburton was touched. ‘Good-bye, 
Bella, and God bless you!” he said. She had 
enough of the old tenderness remaining to value 
the benediction. 

Any good wishes which she may bestow on Mat- 
thew are likely to be fulfilled. He is happy, and 
I am glad to be able to write it. He is good 
enough for me to rejoice in his prosperity, especi- 
ally as I doubt if he is good enough for sorrow to 
make him better. He has the desire of his heart, 
and his satisfaction is written legibly on his face. 

And Milly? She is happy too. I will not say 
that nothing in her husband’s words or manner 
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ever jars upon her, but such jarring gives her little 
pain. She acknowledges frankly to herself that 
there is something loud and coarse in the outward 
man. So be it. She is content to worship the 
generous nature which it masks. 

She is the brightest, yet the most anxious of 
little housekeepers. She impresses upon her ser- 
vants, in her clear bird-like voice, that ‘‘Mr War- 
burton likes this,” or “Mr Warburton does not 
like that,” and generally that ‘Mr Warburton 
is very particular.” She thinks she is very dig- 
nified and capable. The servants know that their 
master’s eyes are keen, which comes to the same 
thing. 

Her manners, in the opinion of Drayford society, 
are immensely improved. She does not blush so 
readily, or look up with quite such an ingenuous 
desire to please into the eyes of any one she may 
talk with. But there is not any real difference. 
In the evening when they are alone she sits on 
Matthew’s knee if he is inclined to be frivolous, 
twists her soft little fingers in his big whiskers, 
and talks her pretty childish nonsense. He is 
good-humouredly amused. 

“Tell you what, Milly,” he would say, “I dare- 
say you think you look like a married lady. J 
wonder people don’t ask you to the children’s 
parties.” 

“Tt would be great fun,” said Milly. “TI like 
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blind-man’s ae and sandwiches, and custards, and 
orange wine.’ 

Matthew made a wry hoe, 

“You could come and fetch me home at eight 
o'clock,” Milly continued. “It’s your own fault. 
What did you marry me for? Why didn’t you 
have aunt, if you wanted somebody dignified?” 

“Thanks,” said Mr Warburton; “but I know 
somebody, not a hundred miles away, who wouldn’t 
have liked that. Somebody who looked uncom- 
monly melancholy, J can tell you, when she thought 
I did care for somebody else.” 

Milly had to raise her head and show a glowing 
face. ‘Oh, what a lot of somebodies!” she said. 

“ Ah,” said Mr Warburton, with his great happy 
laugh, “ but only one somebody for me.” 

Yes, Milly is happy, and I don’t know why she 
should be otherwise. But I cannot as cordially re- 
joice in her happiness. 

Yet is it not best? Suppose she had opened her 
eyes, and loved John Eversley, and they had gone 
away to live their lives together, would that have 
been a perfect ending? Would little Milly have 
been quite as childishly sweet and pure, if she had 
broken what she considered a sacred bond, and 
been faithless when she thought her faith was 
pledged? I think not. 

Or, on the other hand, could I have been as well 
content had I left her worshipping the Matthew 
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Warburton who was known to all the world? It 
was to be regretted when she knew no one better, 
it would have been degrading when she did. 

Why then, after all, is not this the best ending 
of all? To have her first love ennobled and ideal- 
ised so that she was able to be true to herself in 
being true to it, to have even that coarseness and 
vulgarity which might have killed love turned into 
lessons of a yet higher love looking beyond the 
ignoble husk to find the noble heart—why am I 
not resigned to my little heroine’s fate? She fell 
in love unwisely—many girls do; she is sheltered 
from some of the saddest results of her folly—many 
are not. She is not degraded by her dream, and 
there is no fear of a dreary waking. 

I look back at what I have just written. I can- 
not deny it, I cannot say how I would have had 
it otherwise ; I cannot be angry with Milly for her 
first mistake. ‘But the pity of it! oh the pity 
of it!” 


MRS BEAUCHAMP’S VENGEANCE 


CHAPTER 1. 
SITTING FOR “A PORTRAIT. 


66 TT\HE head a eetle more this way,” said Charles 

Rackit, slightly pointing with his mahl- 
stick; “not quite so much. There, that’s the 
very thing. Now look towards me.” 

“So?” asked the docile and pretty Mrs Beau- 
champ, whose portrait was slowly taking shape on 
the canvas. 

“Charming,” said the painter, sweeping a bold 
line down the hair. 

Nothing could be prettier than the young widow, 
whose features he was intently perusing, while her 
affianced second husband was wearily perusing the 
‘Times,’ trying to extract mental nutriment from 
offers of desirable family mansions, self -acting 
boot-jacks, and articles of common use and uncom- 
mon names; occasionally interested by the appeal 
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to a runaway husband, who was earnestly implored 
to return to his disconsolate family and duns; but 
feeling, on the whole, a languid interest in the 
ninety-six columns of information. Mr Smythe 
Briggs, the gentleman in question, was an orna- 
ment to the Corn Exchange, but his views of art 
were not lofty, and his interest in this portrait of 
his “intended” simply showed itself in a not unrea- 
sonable impatience to see it finished. In vain his 
friend, the painter, tried to rouse “a nobler enthusi- 
asm.” It wouldn’t do. Briggs was not enthusias- 
tic—and he wanted to get married. Until the 
portrait was finished the marriage was not to take 
place. Mrs Beauchamp had said so; and what 
Mrs Beauchamp said, she meant. 

Now I don’t know whether you agree with 
Briggs—(I do)—that sitting by, while a portrait 
is being taken, is one of the least flattering and 
exhilarating of positions. You are so obviously 
playing dummy. It is not your noble features that 
are being contemplated; and if you are at all 
jealously disposed, it is not very pleasant to sit 
by and see another man scrutinising the features 
which you regard as peculiarly your own. Suppose 
you not to be of a jealous disposition, the situation 
then becomes simply fatiguing. You feel that 
you are outside the real business and interest of the 
scene, You are “playing propriety,” and perhaps 
both the others wish you away. 
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Briggs was not jealous, but he was bored. He 
had made some novel observations respecting the 
weather, and foreign affairs, sprinkled with personal 
details as to purchases he had made, or intended to 
make ; he had read the ‘ Times ;’ and he had for the 
fiftieth time looked at all the paintings, sketches, 
casts, and odds and ends, in the atelier; and now 
there seemed nothing left to do, until Rackit 
suggested that he should step up-stairs and see 
his sister. 

“Ts your sister at home?” said Briggs, eagerly 
catching at the offered relief. ‘Then I'll step up. 
Meanwhile, old fellow, do be as quick as you can. 
Let it be a speaking likeness, but never mind 
about chiaroscuro, and all that, you know.” 

“He’s dreadfully bored,” laughed the widow, as 
Briggs left the atelier. 

“Ts he jealous ?” 

“ Jealous? of whom?” 

“Why ... your head a little more this way 
. . - he doesn’t seem to like my having to look 
at you so intently. As if a man with eyes to see, 
a soul to appreciate . . . You have moved again! 
If it has been wearisome to him to be present 
at these sittings—delicious sittings !—why doesn’t 
he keep away? I don’t want him. His presence 
irritates me it stifles my emotions i 

“Ts portrait-painting then so very agitating?” 
asked the widow, with an arch smile, and pretend- 
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ing not to understand him. “I thought it was 
quite mechanical.” 

“So it is, with other sitters.” 

There was a pause. He felt that he had said 
too much, so he began vigorously painting. 

Charles Rackit was not an R.A., not even an 
A.R.A.; but he was a painter of fervid genius, I 
have been told (by himself); and he was, I ob- 
served, a man of flighty imagination, and not very 
sedate habits. He wore very long hair, and took 
extremely long credit. Bills he considered to be 
“proofs of the egoism of our age.” He was gene- 
rally eloquent on “our age,” speaking as if he 
were intimately acquainted with other ages; and 
complained loudly of the “ prosaisms of the day,” 
which robbed life of its romance. In an unguarded 
moment I once asked him whether romance were 
really indispensable to existence? A look was his 
reply. 

He liked me, though he said I was “utterly re- 
spectable ;” and I liked him, though I could have 
wished to see him less unsettled, as I once re- 
marked. 

“Unsettled?” he replied. “It is true, I am 
unsettled ; so is the eagle!” 

It was not clear to me how the habits of eagles 
could serve as exemplars to portrait-painters. 

“The polype,” he continued, dashing the long 
hair back from his face—“the polype is settled. 
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Go and admire it. There it is, fixed for ever to 
its bit of rock, passive, amid the noble tumult of 
life.” 

As I knew nothing of the domestic economy of 
polypes, and had but the dimmest perception of 
what bearing they could have on the present ques- 
tion, beyond the very obvious proposition that he, 
Rackit, was not a polype, I was silent. He fancied 
he had answered me. 

Having given this glimpse of the painter, let us 
return to his atelier, and the scene which is being 
acted there. He is still painting silently, and 
feeling every moment his embarrassment increase ; 
but observing that Mrs Beauchamp seems quite 
calm, he resumes the interrupted conversation. 

“T said that it was mechanical work, in general, 
painting the portraits of ordinary people. But the 
soul has its sympathies—its finer instincts.” 

Not distinctly comprehending the full signifi- 
cance of this proposition, Mrs Beauchamp merely 
smiled, and said, ‘Oh yes.” 

He quitted the easel, and said, as he approached 
her, “ Your shoulder is a little too advanced; your 
hand should be here.” 

He took her hand; but instead of placing it in 
the eminently desirable position, he held it linger- 
ingly in his. 

“There?” she said, with an arch smile, which 
quickly broke out into a ringing laugh. 
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Rackit felt ridiculous, so letting the hand fall, 
he returned to his easel. 

“What an original you are!” said the laughing 
wicked widow. 

“Would you have me a stone when a goddess 
sits to me?” 

“Don’t be mythological, please,” she said; “I 
would rather you should be serious than throw 
‘Lempriére’s Dictionary’ at my head.” 

“Tam serious,’ he replied. ‘People think me 
gay and careless. It’s a mistake. By nature I 
am profoundly serious—the income-tax not more 
so.” 

To this Mrs Beauchamp made no reply. 

“JT should have thought,” he continued, “that 
you would have better understood me.” 

“Surely,” she said, “it was the kindest thing I 
could do, not to understand you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nay, you will force me to ask you what you 
mean?” 

“‘ And if—if I were to speak plainly 2” 

“Tn that case, I should be forced to remind you 
of a detail, a trifling detail which you seem to have 
forgotten.” 

“ And that is on 

She hesitated a moment; then looking fixedly at 
him said— 


“Mr Smythe Briggs is your friend,” 
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“T know it!” passionately exclaimed Rackit— 
“know it but too well.” 

“You seem to have forgotten it, though.” 

“Never, not for one instant. Don’t be offended 
with me. I know you belong to another—are 


about to belong to him. I know you can never be 
” 


mine 

“Mr Rackit!” 

“T must speak now, I must tell all. You have 
misunderstood me. I must clear myself.” 

“Tt will be much better to let the subject drop 
altogether. Too much has been said.” 

“You must hear me now. Mrs Beauchamp, 
sweet Mrs Beauchamp, understand me. I know 
the respect due to you, but I cannot help my feel- 
ings. The beam of sunshine gladdens the artist’s 
room, though he cannot call the sun his own.” 

The slightly theatrical tone in which this was 
said threw the widow into a provoking fit of 
laughter, during which Rackit looked supremely 
ridiculous. No man likes to be laughed at when 
he is not deliberately humorous ; and to be laughed 
at when you are deliberately sentimental, is one 
of the cruelest of positions. Real passion resents 
ridicule with savage energy; but affected passion 
is powerless in the presence of ridicule, because it 
feels itself detected. 

“T did not know that I had said anything funny,” 
he grimly said, at length. 
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“Excuse my rudeness,” she said, “but the idea 
tickled me so immensely.” 

“What idea, if I may ask?” 

“The idea of all your sitters as beams of sun- 
shine, and this as the hothouse for such very exotic 
plants.” 

“Tam glad you can laugh. It proves that you 
are not angry. I have stood for hours before your 
portrait, agitated, vexed, discourage 3 

Here he took her hand and pressed it tenderly. 

“You seem to have regained your courage,” she 
said. 

“While I hold this hand I feel capable of any- 
thing. Continue, as before, to be a beam of sun- 
shine,—it will give me strength—genius. I will 
paint pictures that shall drive Millais to despair, 
and make the Academicians aghast at my audacity.” 

“As to audacity,” said the widow, withdrawing 
her hand, “ that is not likely to be in default.” 

“ Be my lodestar.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“T am serious. Listen to me. I will be frank 
with you. You have discovered my secret; but as 
my passion passes no limit of respect, you cannot 
object to it.” 

“But I can, and will, and do object,” said the 
widow, resolutely. 

“Never mind,” he said, “you can’t prevent it. 
I demand no return, observe,” 
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“Very considerate !” 

“TI know you are to be another’s. To be—ye 
gods! to be Mrs Briggs!” 

“Mr Rackit!” she exclaimed, in a tone of se- 
verity. 

“You may command me to be silent.” 

rales. 

“And I obey. But you cannot command me to 
be insensible. You may tear out my tongue with 
red-hot pincers, but you must tear out my heart 
before I can be dead to such loveliness, such grace, 
such winning ways P 

Mrs Beauchamp rose and quietly put on her 
bonnet. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“To join Mr Briggs and your sister.” 

“Go, then, beautiful statue. You have no heart, 
no feeling.” 

Mrs Beauchamp scarcely looked at him, and yet 
he felt as if she looked through him as she quietly 
said— 

“Have I not?” 

“None ; as cold as ice.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” she said, as she 
opened the door and disappeared, leaving Rackit 
dazed. Instead of following her, he took up his 
palette and began mixing the colours with an air 
of preoccupation, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


Mrs Beauchamp went up-stairs to see Arabella 
Rackit, who was quarrelling with Briggs about 
Mario, whom that ornament of the Corn Exchange 
thought a namby-pamby kind of fellow. He was 
delighted at the entrance of his Emily; nor was 
Arabella less so, for she felt certain of having an 
ally on this question. But the widow did not enter 
very warmly into the dispute ; and, indeed, seemed 
to be somewhat preoccupied. If she had imagined 
that Rackit would have rushed after her, and gently 
forced her back into the atelier, she was mistaken. 
If she now imagined that he would speedily present 
himself, she was mistaken. Mario and Grisi, Tam- 
berlik and Verdi, ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Idylls of the 
King,’ Epsom and the shape of bonnets,—these and 
twenty other subjects were discussed with more or 
less fervour, but no Rackit appeared. 

At last the widow rose to take leave. Briggs 
expressed his intention of having a look at the like- 
ness. She loudly protested there was no time to- 
day ; but he as firmly declared there was time, and 
plenty; and that he must “take a squint at it.” 
A sudden thought seemed to strike her, and she 
consented graciously to go down again to the 
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atelier. In fact, she rather wished to see how the 
artist looked. 

They tapped at his door, but receiving no answer 
opened and went in. Rackit was standing contem- 
plating the portrait, with both hands thrust amid 
his long dishevelled locks. His face flushed and his 
eyes sparkled as he saw her; and she also looked 
a little confused. 

“You don’t seem to have made much progress,” 
said Briggs. 

“You don’t understand portrait-painting, my dear 
fellow.” 

“Probably not. I prefer photography.” 

“Goth!” 

“Goth if you like, but Ido. It’s done in an in- 
stant, and so cheap.” 

“Very cheap,” said Rackit, grimly. 

“But there is no talent required for that,” 
suggested the widow, anxious to propitiate the 
artist. 

“So much the better,” retorted Briggs. “ What’s 
the use of talent ?” 

“ You cannot be expected to know that,” said 
Rackit, with a sarcastic smile. 

“Oh yes, I can though. I'll tell you what it is. 
Talent is the ape of Nature. It does imperfectly 
what Nature does perfectly.” 

“Tt’s something more than that.” 

“Yes, I know—it’s a pretext for charging high.” 
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At which sally the ornament of the Corn Ex- 
change laughed unctuously. But the others were 
unresponsive. He was a little nettled, and, turn- 
ing to the easel, said— 

“Now look at this portrait. Devilish clever, I 
daresay.” 

“You're very good,” said Rackit, bowing sar- 
castically. 

“Tt must be clever, because it costs so much. 
Very like Titian, and all that—but shall I be quite 
frank with you?” 

“ By all means.” 

‘‘Then I must say it isn’t a bit like Emily. It’s 
idealised, as you call it.” 

“You are complimentary,” said Mrs Beauchamp, 
with some acidity. 

“Tt isn’t a question of compliment, but of fact. 
Now, when a portrait isn’t like, what does it matter 
how well it may be painted ?” 

“You understand nothing of Art.” 

“No; but I do of likenesses; and this isn’t a 
likeness.” 

“ How can you say so?” 

“Because I have eyes and can see.” 

“Will you be kind enough to point out any 
defects,”’ said Rackit, interposing. 

“Well, the mouth is too delicate.” 

“Too delicate !” 

*Yes, and the nose is much too small.” 
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“You know nothing of pictures,” said the widow, 
impatiently. 

“‘T know a nose when I see it. Then, too, he has 
given you a complexion of roses and lilies, when 
everybody knows you are as brown as a berry.” 

“Perhaps,” said the piqued widow, “other eyes 
may see differently.” 

“Then they don’t see you as you are.” 

“You are a great judge, I perceive.” 

“‘T know a brown skin when I see one.” 

“Of course on the Corn Exchange you learn 
everything.” 

“Now you’re unreasonable, and out of temper; 
and all because I was frank and open. I’m sure 
Rackit has far too much sense to take what I have 
said in ill-part.” 

“That,” retorted Mrs Beauchamp, “is very plain- 
ly saying that I have no sense.” 

“The subject is getting hot—let’s drop it. Our 
appointment with Broadwood is for two o’clock—it 
only wants ten minutes now.” 

“When shall I have another sitting ?” asked 
Rackit, in a soft tone to Mrs Beauchamp. 

“To-morrow,” she replied. ‘And then we can 
continue . . . from the point at which you left off.” 

“ By-by, Rackit,” said the unconscious Briggs as 
he walked out, leaving the artist to escort the 
widow to the door. 

In escorting her, he pressed her hand tenderly. 
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Was it fancy, or was it fact, that the gentlest of 
pressures was returned by her? Fancy, or fact, 
Rackit was thrilled by it; and when a few minutes 
afterwards I happened to look in, I found him in a 
state of great excitement. It required very little 
to make him open his heart to me; I saw he was 
longing to take me into confidence, and, to confess 
the truth, I was not at all unwilling to be his 
confessor. 

“Tt’s clear she loves me,” he concluded. 

“Tt certainly looks like it.” 

““My dear fellow, whether she pressed my hand 
or not, the mere fact that she heard my declaration 
without anger, and is to give me more sittings, is 
equivalent to a declaration. Was ever a man so 
happy? Look at her—the portrait doesn’t do her 
justice. Such eyes: sparkling with wit and melting 
with tenderness. Such lips: pouting with caprice 
and smiling with gaiety. And this creature is mine.” 

“How you run on!” said I, trying to calm him. 

“Run on, you stone, you log, you unimpassioned 
what-you-may-call-it! Wouldn’t you run on if such 
a glimpse of paradise were offered to you?” 

“But you seem to forget that the gates are 
guarded. Touching Briggs now out 

“Briggs be Yes, you’re right. There’s 
Briggs. She can’t be mine, she’s pledged to him. 
Hideous nightmare !” 

“Tt seems to me that you are in not the pleasant- 
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est of situations. To be the lover of a woman 
engaged to another fool no, I don’t mean that 
—but it’s ‘The Sorrows of Werther’ over again, and 
a very absurd story that was.” 

“T shan’t end it as Werther did, by blowing my 
brains out. That process is too ridiculous, and the 
result so dirty !” 

“But how will you end it then?” 

“T shan’t end it at all.” 

“Eh?” 

“T shall enjoy the romance of love, without 
mitigating it by the prose of marriage. I have 
longed for some romance in life. Here it is.” 

“Can’t see it.” 

“TI can. Look here: to love the affianced of 
another, is to feel your heart stirred without dan- 
ger. She never can be yours—there’s the poignant 
misery, which becomes a charm! Life is irradiated 
with passionate romance,—you have your passion, 
your sorrow,—and no increase to the weekly bills! 
With such a passion (and with such security), I 
shall become a great artist. I will paint the sadness 
of the world!” He dashed back his long hair as he 
said this, and seemed to call upon the universe for 
its applause. 

“The great dread I have always felt,” he resumed, 
“is lest I should fall in love with some marriageable 
woman; marry her, and feel the romance dwindle 
day by day to prose. Now this fear is removed. 
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Like another Werther I sought everywhere for a 
Charlotte.” 

““She’s found, please sir,” said Bob, his colour- 
grinder and factotum, who entered at this moment. 

“ Who's found ?” 

“The Charlotte you wanted.” 

“What do you mean, Bob?” 

“Haven't you been bothering about a virgin for 
your ‘Virgins of the Sun’? Well, I’ve found the 
very model you require, and her name happens to be 
Charlotte. A real beauty, and no mistake. Such 
a simple chit! None of your academy models; no, 
no. My choice, sir. Eyes as long as snuff-boxes ; 
- a nose like a hawk’s beak; and a mouth—oh! such 
a mouth! Besides, she has an air of modesty that 
’ud take anybody in.” 

“Then you know this paragon, Bob?” said I. 

“Intimately—I have stood tea and shrimps,” 
replied that knowing young scamp. 

“Bob is a devil among the women,” observed his 
master. 

“Tf you won't consider me taking a liberty, sir, 
I should like to hear your advice on a point.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, sir, it happens to be just something about 
matriage ; what may be your honest opinion about 
it, sir?” 

“H’m!... Why... Youseeit all depends... 
There are times Are you thinking of marriage?” 
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“Well, sir,” replied Bob, “as you say that depends 
- . . There are times when it don’t seem a bad 
spec.” 

“Then marry.” 

“And yet, sir, only think! to fix one’s self in 
a fix for ever; for ever’s a long time, you know. 
Charlotte’s very well, but suppose it shouldn’t turn 
out well?” 

“Bob is right,” said Rackit, turning to me, as 
Bob quitted the room. “For ever is a deuced 
awkward word, you know. ‘That’s why I prefer 
my position with Mrs Beauchamp—there’s no ‘ for 
ever’ in it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GRAPES WITHIN REACH. 


A troubled yet delicious night did the painter 
pass, revolving all the felicities and romance of his 
position. He was so full of hope, that when the 
bootmaker called after breakfast for his “little 
account,” Rackit hoped he should be able to settle 
it on Saturday—and not only said this, but somehow 
believed it; and his conviction communicated itself 
to the creditor, in spite of that man’s long acquaint- 
ance with the promises of his debtor. Faith moves 
mountains, and sometimes even creditors. I have 
often marvelled at the facility with which men, 

8.S.—XI. H 
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notoriously without means, contrive to get trusted 
by men whom they have constantly left unpaid ; 
while others, really possessing some outlying 
means, and known to have paid their way hon- 
ourably for years, cannot get even the smallest 
extension of time. The man who never pays is 
more certain to be trusted than the man who pays 
irregularly. I suppose there is a sublime confi- 
dence in the former which imposes on his creditors; 
whereas in the latter there is a secret misgiving, 
a painful sense that the hope may not be realised, 
an uncomfortable feeling at being asked for money 
which he hasn’t got; and this perplexed, confused, 
sneaking frame of mind, communicates itself to the 
creditor. 

The bootmaker departed, and the widow arrived. 
Great was the joy of Rackit to see her arrive alone. 
He helped her to take off her shawl, and observed 
with pleasure that she was agitated, and did not 
reply to his little questions and remarks. Her 
agitation grew greater, and communicated itself to 
him. A certain “all-overishness,” which was at 
once pleasant and painful, made him fidget aim- 
lessly about the atelier, pretending to be arrang- 
ing the easel and the seat for her, but really dis- 
turbing one moment the arrangement of the last. 

At last Mrs Beauchamp broke silence. 

“T have had a very unpleasant time since yester- 
day.” 
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“ Indeed ?” inquired the sympathetic painter. 

“Very. On quitting you, Mr Briggs and I came 
to a serious misunderstanding ” 

“T hope not.” 

“ Nay, why should I mince phrases ?—it was a 
serious quarrel.” 

“Dear me! And what about?” 

“T was annoyed—I may say irritated—at the 
criticisms he permitted himself to pass on the work 
of a man of genius.” 

“Pray do not mind them. I care little for what 
he says, so that you are not dissatisfied.” 

“But I could not help feeling for you.” 

“Tt was very kind.” 

“ And then his replies to me had a tone—oh! a 
tone that no man who respects a woman would 
permit himself, especially to the woman of his 
choice. I am not particularly sensitive, but in- 
deed he was rude—rude, almost insulting.” 

“ Triple brute !” 

“T knew you would feel as I do.” 

“That man must be a brute who would insult a 
defenceless woman, who has no weapon but her 
tears, no armour but hysterics.” 

“Especially when he knows she must submit to 
his ill-usage—must hear the coarsest accent and 
rudest language, because she is to be his wife.” 

“T have no patience with the fellow.” 

“Oh! had I known the man to whom I was 
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about to link myself—and yet I ought to have 
known what tyrants you can be. I was a widow.” 

“Then the lamented Beauchamp was ei 

“ A brute! Most men are.” 

“Nay, that I will never allow.” 

“*T thought Mr Briggs, whom I had known from 
childhood, was different. But a woman never knows 
the real character of a man till she’s married. He 
couldn’t have loved me.” 

Here the widow was on the point of weeping, 
and this roused all the chivalry of Rackit’s nature, 
as he confidentially informed me. 

“He never loved me,” repeated the widow. 

“ Never!” energetically exclaimed the painter. 

“Hh?” 

“T repeat it: Never! I should not have ven- 
tured on the indelicacy of such a remark under 
other circumstances; but from the first that has 
been my conclusion. He is an egotist. I know 
him. I saw at once that, however he might admire 
you (as who does not ?), he could not understand, he 
was incapable of appreciating you.” 

She held out her hand to him with a frank cordi- 
ality and an impulsiveness which was irresistible. 

“ You understand me,” she said. 

“ And to understand is to adore you,” he replied, 
kissing the hand he held in his. 

“Don’t plague me at such a moment with idle 
gallantry. Do be serious—pray do.” 
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“Serious? I never was more so.” 

“ Pray don’t.” 

“Hear me calmly. I swear it is genuine pas- 
sion which now speaks in tone, look, and ges- 
ture.” 

“No, no, no. Don’t say it.” 

“ But I have said it.” 

“You cannot love me.” 

“ But I do.” 

“ You must not.” 

“T must and will. From the very first moment 


” 


of our meeting 

“You fancy so.” 

“ Fancy !” 

“You have an artist’s imagination.” 

“ And the heart of a man.” 

“Hush! I cannot listen to such words.” 

“You bid me be silent, and I obey. I will not 
tell you how in secret I have hung upon your 
looks, and treasured up your slightest words. I 
will not allude to the blissful visions I have had 
of a blissful existence passed for ever at your 
side. I will be silent. I know the barrier which 
circumstances have cruelly erected between us. 
But I must be allowed to dream of the paradise 
from which I am shut out.” 

“Fortunately for you.” 

“Don’t say so. Had fate willed it otherwise, and 
had you been free . . .” 
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“Then you would in all probability have never 
given me a thought.” 

“ This is unjust.” 

“Tt is the simple truth, and you know it.” 

“You have no belief in me.” 

“Men are so deceitful.” 

“ Not all.” 

74 vA? 

“You are resolved against me. But oh! would 
that I could prove the truth—if you were but 
free.” 

“ But I am not.” 

“T know it. But if you were ” 

“¢ What would you do then?” 

“Throw myself at your feet.” And he suited 
the action to the word, adding, as she rose hastily, 
“‘T would say, here is my heart—accept it ; here is 
my life—share it.” 

Rackit had been hurried on to this passionate 
climax, in his eager desire to make an impression ; 
but it was like a dash of cold water in his heated 
face when the widow suddenly held out her hand 
to him, and with a tone of trembling tenderness 
said— 

“And dare I trust you? If it is my engagement 
which alone forms the barrier, be happy—TI am 
free.” 

He was speechless for a few seconds, and then 
stammered— 
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What eon betas) .).0s Sour -.1¥..c7 0’, be. 
wildered.” 

“As you spoke, the sincerity of your conviction 
stirred my heart. I felt you were in earnest. You 
are So, are you not?” 

“Quite!” he answered, though with abated 
fervour. 

“T felt that you were worthy of all confidence, 
and the resolution was formed which at once sets 
me at liberty.” 

How was it that Rackit felt anything but en- 
raptured by this announcement? I do not know; 
but this I know, that he felt very much as we feel 
on awaking from a dream which we know to have 
been a dream, and yet cannot quite help believing 
as reality. Here was a woman whom he greatly 
admired—whom he had been loving, as he vowed, 
for several days, with an insurgent rage against 
the superior luck of Briggs, who could call her his 
own; and yet no sooner did he learn that Briggs 
was no longer in that enviable position—no longer 
barring him from the chance of being her husband 
—than he began to feel utterly miserable. Perhaps 
it was his general dislike to marriage: and he was 
not merely talking at random when he vowed that 
true happiness consisted in loving a woman whom 
you couldn’t call your own. 

On her asking him if he was happy, he vehe- 
mently protested that his felicity was “supreme ;” 
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but she would have had less than woman’s sagacity 
had she not detected the complete change in his 
manner, and suspected that by felicity he really 
meant quite another feeling. 

When I looked in upon him shortly after, im- 
pelled by a gnawing curiosity to hear the contin- 
uation of his story, I found him extremely quieted, 
and almost solemn in his manner. It required only 
sympathetic expressions on my part to induce him 
to tell me all that had passed. 

“Well,” I said, “I congratulate you. Your hap- 
piness is now about to begin. I never was in that 
condition myself, but I have always imagined that 
a man, when he has received permission to get the 
ring and the licence for the woman he loves, must 
be supremely happy.” 

He looked at me with a lugubrious air that was 
almost comic, and said— 

“Yes, I suppose I am happy now.” 

“ Suppose ?” 

“Well, to be quite candid, I don’t think I should 
ever have discovered that I was happy if you had 
not told me so. Perhaps a bridegroom’s happiness 
is of a serious kind. Certain it is that lam awfully 
serious. It’s a devilish ticklish thing, let me tell 
you, to feel yourself about to take such a plunge in 
an unknown gulf.” 

“But you love her, don’t you?” 

“ Passionately.” 
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“Then how is it that the idea . . .” 

“My dear fellow, love is all very well; but no 
man can be expected to be gay when marriage 
comes tumbling on his head like a chimney-pot. 
You wouldn't like it yourself.” 

“Then give her up.” 

“That’s easily said.” 

“Do you want to be her husband, or do you 
not?” 

“Yes—and no. Look here, I tell you what it is. 
There is a story of a soldier standing outside a 
shop- window looking at a picture of a military 
execution, where the faithful dog is fawning upon 
the kneeling wretch, who is awaiting his execution. 
‘I would sell myself to the devil for that picture,’ 
said the energetic soldier, in his enthusiasm. A 
horrible old woman heard the words, rushed into 
the shop, bought the picture, thrust it into his 
astonished hands, and said, with witch-like savage- 
ness : ‘ There’s the picture, and your soul is mine.’ 
It seems to me that I am very much like that 
soldier.” 

“T can’t understand you. The other day you 
were in raptures about Mrs Beauchamp.” 

“So I am still. No woman could be more charm- 
ing, and if I wanted a wife—but you see I don’t, 
and that’s the fact.” 

“Well, you had better tell her so before it’s too 
late.” 
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“Tt’s too late already. Besides, I don’t like the 
idea of giving her up. She’s an exquisite creature, 
and that’s the truth. Don’t you think marriage a 
very absurd institution ?” 

““No, I can’t say I do,” said I. 

“Then why are you a bachelor?” 

“Why? Probably because I’m not married.” 

“Now, be serious. Help me with your advice.” 

“My advice is, if you love her, marry; if you 
don’t, don’t.” 

The announcement of Smythe Briggs interrupted 
our conversation. Rackit had only time to whisper— 

“Now I’m in for a scene! But if Briggs has 
come here to dispute my claim, he shall find ’'m 
not a nose-of-wax. I may want your aid.” 

Briggs entered, and, after the usual futile attempts 
to stave off the real object of his visit, he turned 
away from the portrait of Mrs Beauchamp, and said 
to me— 

“T say, Johnson, it’s a dooced hard thing that 
we should always be dupes of women, though, isn’t 
it?” 

“Very,” I replied. 

“They make us all as blind as moles—extreme 
asses.” 

“Speak for yourself, Briggs,” said I, laughing. 

“Well, I do speak for myself That woman 
there,” pointing to her portrait, “doesn’t she look 
the soul of truth? She isn’t the woman she seems.” 
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“Indeed ?” 

“She seems mild, gentle, smiling, tender, doesn’t 
she? Well, then she is . . . if my marriage were 
not irrevocably fixed, and if it were not for those 
disgusting ‘damages’ . . .” 

“You don’t mean to say . . . ?” said Rackit, 
eagerly. 

“Yes I do, though. Bless you, the cat is a 
gentle, quiet, graceful purring animal, but we all 
know the claws she sheathes in velvet.” 

“You astonish and alarm me—I mean for you,” 
said Rackit. 

“T am astonished and alarmed for myself,” he 
retorted. ‘You haven’t to marry her. I have.” 

Rackit looked monstrously uncomfortable. 

“You know,” continued Briggs, “I’m not very 
particular. Women aren’t angels. We call them 
so, but of course that’s all gammon. And if Mrs 
Beauchamp had only shown a little skittishness, I 
shouldn’t much have minded. Nay, had she always 
shown her real temper, I could have made allow- 
ances. I could have made up my mind to it, as 
she makes up hers to my not having a Roman nose. 
We are none of us perfect.” 

“Especially some of us,” I said. 

“As you say, some of us. She’s of the some. 
Tl tell you what it is which makes me so uncom- 
fortable. For so many years—ever since I can 
remember—she has only shown her velvet paws; 
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now, you'll own that never once to give a hint of 
the claws looks suspiciously hypocritical, don’t it?” 

“Surely you must be exaggerating,” said Rackit. 

“Not a bit. Place yourself in my position.” 

“T can, perfectly.” 

“No, you can’t; not until you know all. Suppose 
you had chosen a wife whom you believed to be 
tender, amiable, without a bit of deceit, and then 
suddenly you find the ice cracking beneath your 
feet, while you are skating far away from the banks, 
and no Humane Society at hand.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rackit, nervously. “ Well?” 

“You suddenly discover that your angel has a 
temper—a feminine temper—a temper A 1, and no 
mistake! All her gentleness then was hypocrisy, 
and you are left to guess what remains behind.” 

Had Briggs come expressly to heap coals of fire 
on the head of the unfortunate painter, he could 
not more maliciously have chosen his words. I 
asked him what was the source of this change in 
his opinion of the widow. 

“T can’t tell,” he said. “It was only because I 
yesterday made a few innocent remarks on her por- 
trait, and when we got into the brougham she was 
in such a tantarem! In fact we had a regular 
‘row ’—the first, and a surpriser! Observe, I don’t 
lay so much stress on that. Perhaps I was wrong. 
Be it so; but she showed herself to be so unjust, 
unreasonable, fantastic, and irritable, that I saw, as 
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in a flash, my whole married life before me—a 
horrible vista of brats and bickerings.” 

“ Lovers’ quarrels!” said I, apologetically. 

“Tovers’ fiddlesticks,” he replied. ‘“ Rackit, old 
fellow, you have an irritable temper; take warning 
in time, and don’t marry.” 

“T won't,” said that unhappy man, gloomily. 

“ At any rate do not marry one of those gentle 
creatures—they are lambs till they get you in their 
clutches, and then they’re tigresses. Be warned 
by me.” 

<1 will.” 

“D’ye think,” said Briggs to me, “I could man- 
age to put off the match for a few months? Sup- 
pose I were to break my leg, now, would there be 
a chance of her marrying some one else?” 

“No,” said Rackit, “it would only rouse her 
sympathy for you.” 

Here Bob came in to say that a messenger was 
below, wanting to see Mr Briggs. That gentleman 
went down-stairs, leaving me alone with Rackit, 
who looked questions at me. 

“This is awkward,” I said. 

“T thought,” said Rackit, “Briggs had come to 
dispute my claim, and I had armed myself to resist 
him fiercely. Instead of that, I find him willing 
to break his leg on the chance of getting rid of 
her.” 


Briggs returned, crushing a note in his hand, 
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and showing the greatest agitation. We asked 
him if anything was the matter, any bad news. 

“No,” he said, “nothing. Atleast nothing un- 
expected.” 

“You seem put out.” 

“Yet I ought to be jolly—highly so. What I 
wished for has arrived; and when one’s wishes are 
realised, one is supposed to be happy.” 

“That's a vulgar error,” said Rackit. ‘Only the 
most superficial philosophy could propound such a 
view as that happiness consists in the realisation of 
our wishes. Men are asses, and don’t know what 
to wish for !” 

“T believe you're right.” 

“T’m sure I’m right. Brown wishes for the com- 
mand of a ship, gets it, and has his head blown off 
on the first broadside. Smith wishes Mary Jane to 
name the day; she names it, and he never smiles 
again. It’salways so. True happiness, I maintain, 
consists in disappointment.” 

“What a cynic you are! If you had received 
such a letter as this but I can’t speak of it— 
it throttles me. Rackit, I’m miserable.” 

“So am I.” 

“Not so miserable as me.” 

“Worse.” 

“Tmpossible ; you don’t know what it is to love 
the woman that jilts you.” 

“Worse ; I love the woman who won't jilt me.” 
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“You don’t know what it is to love such an 
angel as Emily—an angel, if there ever was one 
upon earth.” 

“You said just now she was a tigress.” 

“So she is! None but a tigress would have 
written such a letter.” 

He caught up his hat and made for the door. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps to drown myself—prob- 
ably to the Corn Exchange. Good-bye.” 

He vanished, leaving Rackit thoroughly miser- 
able. I have never thought ‘Hervey’s Meditations 
among the Tombs’ a lively work, but it is gaiety it- 
self compared with the reflections which fell from 
the once gay and flighty Rackit. Never greatly 
entranced by the prospect of marriage, even with 
the woman he loved, and considered perfect, it may 
be guessed that the prospect of marriage with 
a widow who had her “ infirmities of temper,” was 
far from cheering. The grapes which hung so 
tempting when out of reach, seemed unpleasantly 
unripe now that he had clambered within reach of 
them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW TO READ A LETTER. 


In silence Rackit made a cigarette, offered it to 
me, and then set about making another for himself. 
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No one feels the necessity of speech when a cigar 
is in his mouth, and it is very uncomfortable to be 
in company with a man, and dread to say anything 
lest it should jar on his sensitive feelings; so we 
smoked on in silence, thinking a great deal. His 
mobile expressive face plainly showed the tumult 
that was going on within; but as I had no idea 
what direction his resolution would take, I dared 
not say a word; and to leave him in this condition 
seemed unfriendly. 

Our silence was broken by the return of Briggs, 
who said, impatiently— 

“Rackit, make me a cigarette. I can’t rest. I 
have been wandering about the streets like a mur- 
derer.” 

Rackit, who had just finished making one, pre- 
sented it to him, and he puffed furiously as he went 
to the easel on which stood Mrs Beauchamp’s 
portrait. 

“What a face she has!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Look 
at it. What asmile! Who could help loving such 
a woman?” 

Rackit flung a glance at me, in which I read as 
plainly as if he had spoken the words, “ He must 
take her back !” 

“Did you ever see one to compare with her?” 
inquired Briggs. 

“Never!” replied the painter. ‘And I have 
always said that you are a lucky dog—the luckiest 
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of dogs—to have captivated the affections of such 
a woman. Johnson will tell you that I have always 
said go.” 

“Don’t!” groaned Briggs, “ don’t remind me of 
my loss!” 

“Pho! she’s not lost.” 

“She is though.” 

“You fancy so.” 

“T know so.” 

“Tt’s nothing but a lover’s quarrel—kiss and 
make up.” 

“Ah! I wish I could kiss and make up,” 

“What is to prevent you?” 

“Everything !” 

“Nonsense! Who ever heard of a marriage 
being broken off for a little tiff? Why, my dear 
fellow, angels tiff sometimes—for the sake of the 
making up again.” 

“T should be glad enough to make up. For on 
reflection I will confess that it was J who was 
wrong yesterday—very wrong—lI was hasty.” 

“No doubt. Your temper és peppery, you know. 
I have always said it of you.” 

“No, not generally. But yesterday, perhaps 

“Yesterday you were hasty — perhaps a little 
offensive—it may be brutal——” 

“No, no, I wasn’t at all that.” 

“You can be brutal, Briggs—I know you can; 
not that you mean it, of course. She will under- 
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stand that. And no doubt you laid too much 
stress on a little vivacity in her language: she is 
so vivacious !”” 

“She is. Besides, if she has a fault, I never 
expected her to be quite perfect.” 

“Of course not. <A perfect woman would be a 
monster —her goodness would be an eternal re- 
proach. As far as I can judge—and Johnson will 
tell you I’m no bad judge of women—my experi- 
ence is tolerably extensive. Well, as far as I can 
judge, Mrs Beauchamp combines all the qualities 
necessary to make a man happy.” 

“ All, all,’’ responded Briggs. 

“ And, moreover, let us joke as we like about 
marriage, it is the dearest aim we have in life, you 
know.” 

“That it is.” 

“The haven into which the storm-tossed mariner 
—and all that kind of thing.” 

“Exactly my sentiments.” 

“Well then, go at once, and ask her forgive- 
ness. Tell her you regret the hastiness of your 
temper——” 

“Never!” said Briggs, with resolution. 

“ Madman !” 

““T may be mad, I am miserable, but I «am re. 
solved. We are parted for ever.” 

“‘ Now don’t be absurd.” 

“Yes, yes. It’s easy to say, Don’t be absurd. 
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But there are things . . . this blow is a heavy 
one... but I may confide in you two... 
dine with me at the club to-day—you shall know 
all.” ’ 

“Tell it at once,” said I. 

“That woman has no heart,” exclaimed Briggs. 
Then going to her portrait, he apostrophised it, 
“No, you have no heart. One can read it in your 
face. Rackit, look at this picture—and then read 
this letter.” 

He handed a crumpled note to Rackit, who 
smoothed it, read it, and returning it said— 
“Well, upon my word, I see nothing to object to 
in it.” 

“You don’t?” exclaimed the astonished Briggs, 
throwing away the end of his cigarette. “John- 
son shall judge. Listen to this.” In the driest 
tone imaginable he began to read: “John!” 

“Well, your name is John, isn’t it? You 
wouldn’t have her say Mr Smythe Briggs?” 

“You think that a proper beginning, do you?” 

“She might have said Sir,” replied Rackit. 
“Don’t let us be unjust. John is simple, affection- 
ate, comes from the heart. JI may be wrong, and 
I don’t know what Johnson thinks, but there 
seems to me (under the circumstances, observe !) 
something very touching in that simple John. It 
is worth a hundred phrases such as dearest pet, or 
my own Tootles.” 
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“And perhaps you say as much to what fol- 
lows.” He then read, severely: ‘‘When people 
find they have made a mistake they are bound, by 
every consideration, not to continue in it, but, if 
possible, to repair it, We made a mistake in 
fancying our natures suited each other. It would 
be very wrong to continue in this error. Let us 
part.” 

Briggs here looked at us as much as to say, 
What do you think of that? As what I thought 
was very unequivocal, I was silent; but Rackit 
broke forth— 

“Well, never did I hear a more dignified, and 
at the same time touching, accent of a wounded 
heart. How free it is from rhodomontade, and 
from sophistry! She throws no blame on you, 
observe! not a syllable. She doesn’t say that 
you showed yourself coarse, tyrannical, violent, 
brutal. Z 

“Because I didn’t !” 

“Yes, yes, you did; you confessed as much not 
long ago. Besides, I’m sure you were—you must 
have been—you were angry, and anger is always 
blind.” 

“T don’t care what I was; that letter’s plain 
enough.” 

“Quite plain, if read in another spirit. Let any 
unprejudiced eye read it—read it without bias, 
without anger—and it will be found as noble in 
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conception as it is severe in its simplicity of 
style.” 

Briggs, somewhat staggered by this unexpected, 
and, to him, incomprehensible, view of the matter, 
looked at me. Fortunately I have great command 
over my countenance, and did not explode in a 
loud Homeric guffaw. 

“Only profound feeling,” continued Rackit, “ever 
expresses itself simply.” 

“But where is the feeling here?” asked Briggs. 

“Where?” replied Rackit. ‘In every phrase. 
Listen while I read.” He took the letter, and, 
throwing a subdued reticent tenderness into his 
voice, which did honour to his talents as an actor, 
he began: It would be wrong to continue in error. 
Do you not feel the selective delicacy of that word 
error? Then, too, the phrase: Let us part! No 
shrieks—no reproaches—all is severely calm, like 
the expressions of a Roman matron.” 

“But go on,” said Briggs; ‘“ you see, she adds, 
We were to be married shortly. Our marriage is 
now impossible.” 

“There again! After the calm statement of 
the fact, her heart begins to swell, in spite of her- 
self; and in brief sentences—each sentence a sob— 
she says, looking tenderly backwards, We were to 
be married shortly. Then sorrowingly she remem- 
bers, Our marriage is now impossible. Really the 
tears gather to my eyes as I read this.” 
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Briggs was moved, but not convinced. 

“You certainly have a way of reading it,” he 
said, “which wasn’t at all mine. But listen to 
this: I do not think you will find a nature to suit 
your own, but you are free to try. Henceforth we 
can only be friends. You will only see me when 
united with another.—Emily.” 

“Of course,” said Rackit, “if you persist in 
throwing that accent into it, you may read hatred 
in the tenderest confession of love. What does 
she really say? Why, that she fears you cannot 
find a woman worthy of you; but you are free to 
seek one; she will not be an obstacle to your hap- 
piness, she will withdraw into privacy with her 
grief ——” 

“Pho! she talks of marrying another!” 

“You misinterpret again; read it properly, thus: 
You will only see me, when united with another Emily. 
It’s as clear as day, that she refers to your mar- 
riage, should you find a woman worthy of you. 
Then—when you are happy—when her presence 
can no longer be an intrusion—as a friend you 
will see her again. Observe farther, that here the 
letter ends. Emotion has reached it’s climax—the 
pen drops from her hand.” 

“He has a way of reading, hasn’t he, Johnson ?”’ 

“Why, yes,” I replied, “but then you know 
everything depends on the accent. It’s the tone 
which makes the music, not the notes. Suppose 
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I say to a woman, ‘You're a pretty creature’— 
that’s an unmistakable gallantry; but if I say 
the same words with another emphasis, ‘ You’re 
a pretty creature,’ it’s a sarcasm.” 

“Of course,’ interposed Rackit. ‘A woman 
may call you a wretch, and mean that you are a 
darling: all depends on the accent. When a 
Frenchman calls his wife ‘his cabbage,’ the accent 
makes it palatable.” 

“You almost persuade me. The fact is I should 
like to be persuaded.” 

“Go home; read the letter over in the spirit I 
have suggested, and it will soon be clear to you 
that you will only need to make the proper ad- 
vances—to apologise for your conduct, and ask for 
a reconciliation—telling her that life can have no 
happiness for you without her—alluding darkly to 
your black-handled razor—and she will quickly 
make it up, trust me.” 

“He gives you good advice,” said I. 

“Tl think of it,” said Briggs, and departed. 

When the street-door had fairly closed upon him, 
we both gave vent to our long pent-up laughter. 
But Rackit speedily became serious again. 

“Only the left wing is routed,” said he “TI 
have still the widow to fight. If I can manage to 
pick a decent quarrel with her, she will perhaps be 
ready to welcome back the repentant Briggs. It’s 
a ticklish business though. I can’t tell her plump 
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that I don't want to marry her, especially after hav- A 
ing sworn that I loved her better than life. But 

I suppose it’s possible to get up a quarrel if one 

is bent on it.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 
THE SECOND BLOW BEGINS THE QUARREL. 


Considering how easily two people quarrel about 
foolish trifies, and misinterpret phrases or actions, 
it is remarkable that there should ever be a diffi- 
eulty in getting up a good “row,” when one of the 
antagonists desires it. If those whe love and re- 
spect each other quarrel and regret to do so, surely 
ene would think it must be very easy to quarrel 
when there is any desire for it? Yet, I appeal to 
the experience of every middle-aged reader, whether 
he has not occasionally found it by no means an 
easy thing to pick a quarrel. You may be ready 
enough to strike, but if your adversary won't put 
up his guard, you are shamed into not striking? 
You may even lash yourself into a rage, and strike ; 
bat, suppose the blow is not returned? you then 
learn that it is the secand blow which begins the 
quarrel. 

Rackit fhund himself in this position. The 
widow informed him of her having broken off her 
engagement with Briggs; and he received the 
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intelligence with the most mitigated rapture. But 
she refused to see this, and accepted his feeble 
excuses. When he said he was deep in medi- 
tation, she inquired if it was respecting their future 
lot ? 

“No,” said he, “I was meditating on my great 
picture—the ‘ Virgins of the Sun.’” 

With playful reproach she said, “I thought a 
lover would have had other objects of meditation.” 

“But I am an artist—and artists, you know, are 
always self-absorbed.” 

“Women do not like that—and I warn you, I am 
a very woman.” 

“Not a tyrant, I hope,” he said, coldly. 

“No,” she replied, tenderly placing her hand on 
his arm, “a slave.” 

Rackit mentally observed that this was the velvet 
of which Briggs complained. 

“ You must make me a sharer in all your 
thoughts,” she said, “and in all your cares.” 

“Tmpossible—an artist can never : 

“Have a care! Remember I shall have a right 
to know. As a wife, I may insist.” 

Here was an opening; and he seized it. 

““My dearest creature, let us be perfectly frank 
with each other. I must tell you, beforehand, that 
I shall admit of no insistance; and that on the 
merest trifles I intend to have entirely my own 
way.” 
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“Do you revolt already ?” 

“Yes,” he said, trying to get angry, “already 
and always. It is necessary to be plain at the 
outset. I never could, and I never will, yield to a 
woman’s caprices.” 

Here was a blow well delivered from his left ; 
and he expected a rejoinder. She looked a little 
staggered; but taking his unwilling hand, said— 

“Well, then, it is J who must yield.” 

It was clear to him that that match wouldn’t light. 

“With very bad grace,” she continued, “could I 
even seem to thwart the man who was soon to be 
my husband.” 

“ And if he were already your husband ?” 

“That would be a very different matter, you 
know.” 

“Eh!” said Rackit, quickly. 

“Tn a husband,” she replied, with diabolical 
coaxingness, “ my confidence would necessarily 
be absolute.” 

The claws were shown, but it was clear they were 
not prepared to scratch—just yet. 

“You turn from me. Look me in the eyes, 
Charles.” 

He felt that if he looked he was lost ; so he didn’t. 
But she took him by the shoulders and turned him 
round. ‘Their eyes met. Hers were so blue, so 
tender, so bewitching, that it was all over with his 
resolution. A quarrel was hopeless. 
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After an infinite amount of lover's prattle, which 
I need not repeat, they were on the best of terms, 
when Bob came in to say that Charlotte insisted on 
speaking with him. 

He stepped into the adjoining room, and there 
had to encounter a young woman who seemed by 
no means indisposed to quarrel. 

“Myr Rackit, sir,’ she said, “I wishes to know 
this: Am I to sit, or not?” 

“Yes, yes, of course; but not yet.” 

“Because I’m tired of waiting.” 

“Very well, then, my dear, go home.” 

“But I don’t want to go home with a flea in 
my ear.” 

“Then remove the flea and go home without it.” 

“But I don’t want to go till I have sit. It was 
settled I should sit. My family knows I’m to sit; 
and sit I will.” 

“So you shall; but not now.” 

“T daresay, indeed ; not now means never.” 

“You foolish girl, I tell you I want you to sit, 
but it must be some other day; I’m particularly 
engaged just now, and as you don’t want to wait, 
go home. If you don’t want to go home, wait.” 

“JT want to sit, and don’t want to wait. Do you 
never find yourself between two stools, sir?” 

“Often, my dear, but I only sit on one.” 

“'That’s it—I want to sit on one.” 

Several minutes were passed in trying to persuade 
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Charlotte that she was not ill-used; she began to 
cry; this made Rackit impatient; and by the time 
he had got rid of her, and re-entered his painting- 
room, he was in an impatient and irritable frame 
of mind. 

What should await him here but a scene with 
the widow, who had heard a female voice in anger 
and tears, and who began to form ugly suspicions 
of the morality of her intended husband ; and these 
she began very plainly to intimate to him. He 
was in no mood to listen patiently to such non- 
sense, even had he no secret desire to quarrel with 
the widow ; and when he had brought her to some- 
thing like an explicit avowal of jealousy, he said 
quickly — 

“Then am I to understand you are of a jealous 
temper ?” 

“Do I not love?” she answered. 

“No evasions. Speak plainly. Because it is 
requisite that you should know beforehand, that 
Iam one of those who hate jealousy, and think it 
monstrous, ridiculous, insupportable.” 

“Then for your sake,” she said, submissively, “I 
will cure myself of it.” 

It was plain: she was a demon in crinoline ; and 
she would not quarrel. 

“You will learn to correct all your bachelor habits 
when we are married.” 

“Perhaps. And yet no one knows, Bad habits 
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cling to one like a damp shirt. I almost fear I shall 
never change.” 

“Then I must learn to accommodate myself to 
them, for I shall at any rate be always certain of 
one thing.” 

“ And that is?” 

‘Your love.” 

“Seriously, do you think love of such supreme 
importance ?” 

“The one important thing in life.” 

“Then why did you not marry Briggs, who 
adores you?” 

“Not he.” 

“He does, Iassure you. His love is immense! 
He was here just now, and his grief at the idea of 
losing you was so pathetic, so heart-rending—that, 
to confess the simple truth, I felt ashamed of my 
position. I felt that I had no right to inflict on a 
human being so great a wrong as to deprive him 
of the woman he adored.” 

Mrs Beauchamp raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes and said, almost sobbing, “‘ You felt that ?” 

A bright gleam danced before him. He had 
evidently touched the right chord at last. Women 
are so sentimental ! 

“Yes,” he said, “so profoundly did I feel it, that 
I began to ask myself whether it would not be a 
nobler part to sacrifice my own happiness — to 
relinquish my claim—and to be content with that 
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proudest of emotions, the preference of another's 
welfare to your own.” 

“Noble, noble fellow!” she sobbed. 

His heart bounded. The success was as great 
as it was unexpected. He blessed the sentimental 
nature of woman, and continued— 

“Yes, Emily, I thought this, and I feel it still. 
Much as I should rejoice to call you mine, I feel it 
would be nobler, better, wiser to give you up.” 

“Noble creature!” she exclaimed, removing the 
handkerchief from her radiant face. “You make 
me love you more. By those words you have 
riveted for ever the bonds which bind me to you.” 

It was no use. She would have him, and his 
struggles were vain. It seemed to him as if 
Nemesis, in the form of a widow, had attached 
herself to his life. It was— 


‘« Venus toute entiére & sa proie attachée.” 


And he had nothing left but to resign himself. 
Either she could not, or she would not, understand 
him: one alternative was as fatal as the other. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANOTHER LETTER. 


A man more thoroughly worried and beaten I 
never saw than poor Rackit when I called on him 
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half an hour after. All his passion for Mrs Beau- 
champ seemed vanished, or rather to have become 
changed into a savage irritation. He blamed him- 
self; but, as usual, the reproaches he heaped upon 
his own conduct were strong in expression but 
mild in feeling. It was upon her head that the 
bitter vials were emptied. She was a designing 
hypocrite; a demon incarnate. He didn’t know 
what vices might not be concealed beneath that 
soft exterior. Why did she wish to marry him? 
why persist in wishing it, when it was so palpable 
to the dullest mind that he didn’t wish it? He had 
no wealth to tempt her; he had no rank; he had no 
fame—as yet; he had not anything remarkable in 
the way of personal attractions; what then could 
she see in him? It was clear she had some sinister 
motive. Briggs was a better match, yet Briggs had 
been thrown overboard. Why was this? Some 
horrible design must be hidden here. 

I suggested that he should write her a plain 
letter avowing that he was by nature unfit for the 
quiet of domestic life, and unequivocally expressing 
his sense of the mistake which he had made in 
ever imagining that he could settle down, ‘You 
told her she was a beam of sunshine, and now you 
can hint to her that in an atelier it is necessary 
to let the blinds down to keep the sunshine out.” 

“Tl do it,” he said; and he sat down to write. 
But it is no easy matter to write on such subjects; 
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still less easy is it to tell a woman whom you have 
sworn that you adore, how impossible it is that 
you can have been in your right senses when you 
swore it. Rackit thrust his disengaged hand 
through his redundant locks, bit reflectively the 
end of his pen, drew figures on his blotting-book, 
but could not get beyond “My dear Mrs Beau- 
champ.” Presently he rose, and lighted a cigar- 
ette, and then walked up and down the room, in 
gloomy meditation. Occasionally a thought seemed 
to inspire him, and he sat down; but when he came 
to express the thought in words, it seemed utter- 
ly inapplicable, so he threw down his pen and re- 
sumed his walk. 

“Tell a fellow what to say,” he at last said 
despairingly to me. And I began to help him. 
We hammered out a letter together; but it seemed 
so lame and tame that we both felt it wouldn't 
do. We tried again, but with no greater success. 

“T tell you what it is,” he exclaimed at length, 
“JT shall cut and run, Tl pack up and go to 
Rome. I want to see Rome; and when she hears 
that I have quitted England without informing 
her of my intention, it will be a delicate way of 
letting her know that I’ve changed my mind. 
She will despise me, perhaps, and abuse me, for 
certain; but better that than that she should 
marry me.” 

“ Better still,” said I, suddenly illuminated, “if 
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you were to write her precisely the same letter 
which she wrote to Briggs; I remember the words 
perfectly.” 

“By George! what a good idea!” 

“She cannot take exception to her own senti- 
ments in her own words, you know. If it was 
justifiable in her to throw Briggs over as she did, 
she can never pretend that you are not equally 
justified; and by using her very expressions you 
escape all cavil.” 

“Say no more. The thing is perfect. Johnson, 
youre a genius. I never thought so before; but 
in you common-sense amounts to genius.” 

In a few minutes the letter was written, sealed, 
and despatched by Bob. 

Rackit was now in an uproarious state. He 
punched me in the ribs, and called me his best 
friend. He sang at the top of his voice A che la 
morte ognora, and threw such fervour into Addio, 
Leonora, addio, that one might have imagined him 
to be a Mario—in a greatcoat. 

In the very height of this excitement Briggs 
arrived, face flushed, eyes sparkling, hair damp 
with perspiration. 

“My dear fellows,” he said, exultingly, “I’m 
so glad to find you both here. Only think! you 
remember that letter I showed you from Mrs Beau 
champ? Well—all a flam! It’s the First of 
April! she has been making April fools of us.” 
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* You don’t say so?” 

“Faot. Look here. When she sent tho letter 
here by a messenger—the one I read to you—she 
sent this other to my club: Listen,” and he read 
aloud, “ ‘Dearest John, at the time I write this 
note to you, I send another, and a very diferent 
one, to you by messenger at Mr Rackit’s. If that 
seem incomprehensible to you, look at the date and 
all will be explained. If the date does not en- 
lighten you, come for consolation to yours, ever 
affectionately—Emily Beauchamp.’ ” 

I congratulated him, and thought that Rackit 
also would be overjoyed; but to my surprise I 
read an expression of deep mortification on his 
features; and then it occurred to me that, glad 
as he certainly was to have escaped the marriage, 
he was deeply vexed at having been made 
ridiculous. 

He called on Mrs Beauchamp that very after- 
noon, and received from the bewitching widow an 
explanation which was a reproof. 

“My dear Mr Rackit,” she said, “for some days 
you made vehement love to me. Don’t deny it. 
You know you did; yet you knew all the while 
that I was engaged to Mr Briggs—your friend and 
my old playmate. I tried quietly to call you to 
order, but in vain. Now, I was certain that you 
really cared nothing for me.” 

“Oh, Mrs Beauchamp !” 
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“ You didn’t, so don’t pretend you did. I knew 
enough of you to be sure that the attraction lay in 
the fruit being forbidden. The whim suddenly 
seized me of putting your sincerity to the test, and 
the licence of All Fool’s Day suggested the means.” 

“ But suppose you had been mistaken ?” 

“Then, I confess, my prank would have placed 
me ina serious position. But I was quite safe. I 
knew with whom I was playing. I knew that, if 
volatile and thoughtless, he was, and would always 
prove himself—a gentleman.” 

He took her hand, kissed it, and pronounced her 
an angel, But from that day to this I have never 
heard him mention the name of Mrs Smythe 
Briggs. 


A FAMILY FEUD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GODFREY KINKEL, 


BY THE LATE FREDERICK HARDMAN. 


‘‘Friede ernihrt, Unfriede verzehrt.”—German Proverb. 


{Godfrey Kinkel, professor at the University of Bonn, 
was already known in Germany as an author of some 
promise, when he acquired additional and unfortunate 
celebrity by his participation in revolutionary move- 
ments. Taken in arms amongst the rebels in the Grand- 
duchy of Baden, he was condemned to death, a sentence 
afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life. His 
memoirs are now in course of publication. The tale, 
“Der Hauskrieg,” of which we here publish a translation, 
is a very faithful and characteristic sketch of German 
rural life, distinguished by a vein of quiet humour, by 
minute observation, and by a good feeling and amiable 
tendency which might perhaps hardly have been ex- 
pected from a physical-force revolutionist. It is ex- 
tracted from a pleasant volume published a few months 
since by Cotta of Stuttgart, entitled ‘Erzahlungen von 
Gottfried und Johanna Kinkel.’] 


EACE gives increase, discord wastes. That is 
an old and a true saying, although many people 
put no faith in it. 
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On a bank of the Lower Rhine stands a little 
village, clean and pleasant to look at, and whose 
inhabitants are well to do, for fields and meadows 
are fertile and the people are industrious and 
orderly. The richest man there was old Andrew, 
whose house and stabling were close to the river, 
where the towing-path passes in front of the village. 
At his death all his earthly goods went to his two 
sons, of whom the eldest was named Caspar, and 
the youngest Zebulon. 

From his youth upwards Caspar was a strong, 
healthy fellow, who, at fifteen years of age, could 
guide a plough or handle a scythe with any man; 
and who, at night, when he came in for his supper, 
would take his share of soup and potatoes with the 
best farm-labourer in the country. Zebulon, on the 
contrary, was but a ricketty boy, and for three years 
had to drink physic instead of beer, besides being 
tormented with all the maladies incident to child- 
hood. After his fourteenth year he gained strength, 
but his legs remained crooked and tottering, and he 
was a bad customer to the barber, for he never had 
any beard. He had no taste for farming, but loved 
to lie beside the stove, playing with the neighbours’ 
children, who were much younger than he—making 
them all manner of toys, mending the broken heads 
and legs of the beasts out of Noah’s ark, and sewing 
clothes for their dolls. Old Andrew, seeing he was 
of no use in the fields, bound him apprentice to a 
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tailor. He proved clever with his needle; and, 
before his father’s death, he had set up for himself, 
and was doing well. But, in spite of this, the girls 
of the village would have nothing to say to him— 
not even those for whose dolls he had formerly 
made clothes; they made game of him, and nick- 
named him Master Scissor-legs, on account of the 
strange shape of his lower limbs, which had grown 
cross-wise. This discouraged him; and at last he 
thought no more of falling in love, but clung all 
the closer to his brother Caspar, who had married 
early, according to the good country custom, and 
whose wife brought him a child every year. 

When old Andrew died, the brothers easily agreed 
about the inheritance. Caspar took all the farm- 
land; Zebulon had the house, with the large kit- 
chen-garden and adjacent meadows. He gave up 
the ground-floor to his brother, with whom he took 
his meals by way of rent. He himself dwelt in the 
upper storey, where he had a large cheerful room, 
one of whose windows looked up the main street of 
the village, and the others across a patch of meadow 
to the Rhine. Here he sat upon his board and plied 
his needle; nothing could happen in the neighbour- 
hood without his seeing it, and with every boatman 
who put into shore he had his word of gossip, and 
got the latest news from Mayence or Emmerich. 
And thus his life passed pleasantly away, and he 
grew an old bachelor almost without knowing it. 
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For twenty years the brothers had lived together 
in harmony, greatly to the advantage of Caspar’s 
children, who were all day in their uncle’s room, 
looking out of the great windows, and coaxing him 
to make them all manner of puppets and dolls, at 
the twilight hour, when it grew too dark to work. 
When one of them was old enough to go to school, 
he got saucy to Zebulon, because he had heard his 
playfellows making game of him; and thencefor- 
ward they would all, in turn, be troublesome and 
impertinent, until their uncle took them by the arm 
end sent them down-stairs. This he was accus- 
tomed to do to all or any of his nephews and 
nieces. 

Suddenly the devil laid an egg in the household. 
Caspar had now twelve children, small and big, like 
the pipes of an organ. He had been frugal and 
prudent, and had increased his farm by the pur- 
chase of new pieces of land. This made a larger 
number of labourers requisite, and at last his wife 
found the ground-floor of the house too small. She 
plagued her husband to build a new house by the 
side of the old one: it must not be of wood and 
clay, but a good brick house, with a wainscotted 
room in it. For a long while Caspar would not 
listen to her, for he said to himself that, for the 
cost of a new house, he could buy a dozen cows 
and an acre of land. But his wife preferred a fine 
house and no cows. Reader, if ever you wished for 
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cows, and your wife for a new house, you assuredly 
remember that the house was built, and that the 
beasts were not bought. 

But the ground for the house? Nothing could 
be done till brother Zebulon agreed to give that: 
for the land all round the paternal dwelling be- 
longed to him, and he had fine vegetables in the 
garden, and productive fruit-trees in the meadow, 
and twice a-week he sent down the produce by the 
market-boat to Rees or Cleves, and in this way had 
made many a hard dollar, and had now a round sum 
out at interest. The garden especially was a great 
enjoyment to him; it did him good, when he rose 
from his tailor’s board, to busy himself with light 
garden work, such as sowing, planting, grafting, 
and the like. Caspar, although he had abundance of 
land and many broad fields, had nothing near the 
village except a small worthless strip, which lay 
between the house and the towing path. His wife 
had conditioned for this when the property was 
divided, to use it as a drying-ground for her linen. 
It was an uneven sandy bit of soil, and sloped so 
much towards the river that it was flooded almost 
every year. 

The best possible place for the house would have 
been Zebulon’s kitchen-garden. It was high and 
dry, had a pretty view of the river, and the soil was 
firm and well suited for cellars and foundations. 
From the very first this had been the wife’s opin- 
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ion, and now she spoke it out. When Caspar heard 
it he scratched his head, and said she had better 
break the matter herself to brother Zebulon. 

This she did the very next evening after supper, 
when grace had been said and the children sent to 
bed. She treated the subject as a thing quite of 
course, and made no doubt but that Zebulon would 
act brotherly, and let them have the garden a bar- 
gain. Zebulon made no answer, but rose from his 
chair, handed Caspar, according to his regular habit 
of an evening, a pinch from his snuff-box, wished 
him, as he sneezed, God’s blessing and a good- 
night, in the same breath, and walked up-stairs to 
bed. 

But there was no sleep for Zebulon that night. 
For the first hour he lay thinking of the beautiful 
cherry and apricot espaliers which, only three years 
before, he had got into good bearing with the great- 
est possible trouble, and after planting, in vain, six 
different sets of young trees. In the second hour 
he thought of his ranunculuses, to which he had 
allotted the warmest and best bed in the garden: 
his ranunculuses were his pride,—no one in the 
neighbourhood, not even the nurserymen in the 
adjacent towns, could compete with him for variety 
of sorts. After midnight his fancy led him along 
the neat, well-kept walk, for which he himself had 
brought the gravel—two hundred barrowfuls at the 
least—with the sweat of his brow and the toil of his 
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arms, from the river’s edge; and he paced round 
the neat little plot in the middle, bordered with 
sea-shells, which he had sent for on purpose from 
Schevening. Just as the watchman called one 
o'clock, his very heart was touched by the recol- 
lection of the beautiful thick asparagus which he 
every year gathered from the raised bed under the 
hedge; at two o’clock he was full of his fine sum- 
mer cabbage; at three he was preoccupied with 
green peas; and towards morning all these things, 
the apricots and the shells, the cabbages and the 
ranunculuses, the pease and the asparagus, whirled 
confusedly through his brain. And he thought how 
these were all to be uprooted and cut down, merely 
to make room for a house which would stand just 
as well anywhere else ; and how, in his old days, he 
should have to lay out a new garden, and perhaps 
never eat of its fruits. 

At last a happy thought struck Zebulon: he took 
a resolution, and went sedately and cheerfully down- 
stairs to his noontide meal. His sister-in-law did 
not look very kindly on him, for she was vexed 
that he had not immediately agreed to her wishes. 
But she held her tongue, expecting him to revive 
the subject. At last, seeing him silent, she got 
impatient, and came out with an abrupt question. 
“Well, brother-in-law,” she said, “has night brought 
you good counsel? For how much are we to have 
the garden?” 
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“Send away the children,” replied Zebulon ; “‘ we 
can talk better without them.” 

The children gone, he continued. ‘Dear sister- 
in-law,” he said, “‘I cannot spare the garden; it is 
so profitable to me that I cannot give it you a bar- 
gain, as behoves between brothers. The soil of 
the meadow is not suitable for flowers and vege- 
tables—I cannot make a garden there—and, be- 
sides, it would take me too long. But it must be all 
one to you, whether you build a few yards to the 
right or to the left. Choose a place in the meadow 
for the house, and for a good yard besides. Don’t 
be modest about it; you are welcome to a good 
half-acre. What I have will go to your children, 
and I have no need to boggle at trifles; the half- 
acre is yours as a free gift.” 

This was spoken like a brother, and Caspar al- 
ready stretched forth his hand to grasp that of 
Zebulon and heartily thank him. But his wife 
was not content, because she would have it as she 
had decided, and not otherwise. “No,” she said, 
“in yonder swamp will I not build; I would rather 
remain in this house.” 

“As you please,” replied Zebulon, “and I trust 
you have all. made a good dinner.” And there- 
with he walked, quite friendly, out of the room, and 
went up to the workshop. When he was gone, his 
sister-in-law’s anger burst forth. Ifhe had answered 
her rudely, and given her an excuse to vent her 
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vexation, it is possible that, after a good scold, they 
might have been friends again. As it was, her hus- 
band bore the brunt. 

“A pretty fellow you are,” she began, “ without 
a word to say in your wife’s behalf! So it is with 
us poor women: blow high, blow low, ’tis all one 
to you men; and when we stand up for ourselves, 
and for the good of our poor children, we are set 
down as scolds and termagants.” 

“Wife,” said Caspar, “the meadow is good 
enough to build upon, and we get it a gift.” 

“T will not have it,” cried the angry woman. 
“Sooner would I build upon the scrap of land by 
the water’s edge, which is our own already. It 
would vex that crooked Scissor-legs to spoil his 
view of the Rhine, and stop his chat with the 
boatmen, the old gossip, the 

“None but a fool would build there,” interrupted 
Caspar. “The spring-thaws and the floods would 
suffer no house to stand there long. But I must 
be off to the farm.” And he left the room. 

Meanwhile Zebulon sat upon his board, and sewed 
together bits of gaudy cloth to make a jacket which 
he had promised his youngest nephew, little Peter, 
for his new punchinello. The child had been three 
times to fetch it, and as his uncle had promised him 
it should be ready by three o’clock, his fourth visit 
might soon be expected. 

Three o'clock struck: the jacket was ready, but 
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little Peter came not. Zebulon took up some other 
work: “The boy’s gone a-fishing,” he thought to 
himself. Four o'clock struck, still no Peter ap- 
peared; neither came the other children, although 
it was their usual custom, after school, to eat their 
bread and cheese in their uncle’s room, “They 
will be making a bonfire in the potato-field,” said 
Zebulon; “or can anything have happened to 
them ?” 

But when five o’clock struck, he heard the 
urchins shouting and running about in the rooms 
below. He went to the stair-head and called out— 
“Peter, bring your doll,—the jacket is ready.” 

“No, uncle,” answered the little fellow ; “I don’t 
want the jacket any more.” 

Zebulon returned to his board, fetched the gay 
many-coloured jacket, held it up to the children, 
and said—“ Who will have it, if Peter does not 
want it?” 

“T,” cried Michael, the youngest boy but one ; 
and already his foot was on the stairs when his 
elder sister, the pert Anna, sprang forward and 
pulled him back by the arm so violently that he 
fell to the ground. ‘Keep your jacket, uncle,” she 
said. “Mother says you are a bad uncle, and that 
you have no heart for your brother’s children, and 
so we will take nothing more from you. And 
mother says, too, that we are not to go any more 
into your room.” 
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“Yes,” cried one of the boys, ‘and I shan’t go 
any more to see you, you Uncle Scissor-legs. Oho! 
Uncle Scissor-legs !” 

And thereupon the entire gang, big and little, 
Michael included, shouted in treble chorus, “Oho! 
Uncle Scissor-legs ! Uncle Scissor-legs !” 

Zebulon turned as white as chalk with anger, 
and looked round for his yard-measure to thrash the 
little rabble; but he felt his legs totter, and went 
slowly back into his room. He tore the jacket into 
shreds, and threw them out of the window. Then 
he climbed upon his board and began furiously to 
sew at a waistcoat. When it was done he found 
he had sewn in the sleeve on the wrong side; he 
threw it from him, pulled on his coat, took his cane 
and went out—to the public-house. 

When Caspar had done working in the fields, he 
also did not feel very comfortable in his mind. He 
had no inclination to go home, and thought to 
himself—“ My wife has made a blunder of it with 
brother Zebulon, so it’s for her to make matters up 
again at supper: I will go to the public-house.” 
And so, because the brothers avoided each other, 
they met the sooner, and that in presence of stran- 
gers. When Caspar entered the tavern, Zebulon 
was sitting in a corner, reading a Rhine newspaper. 
He looked ill, and before him—an unusual circum- 
stance —stood a pint of wine. Heretofore the 
brothers had always drank their wine together, and 
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out of the same bottle; but upon this evening 
Caspar, as soon as he saw his brother, called for 
rum. A dozen of the villagers were in the room. 

“Well, Caspar,” said the Assessor, “so you are 
going to build, I hear?” 

“Do you know that already?” was the answer. 
“Yes, please God, next spring.” 

“ And where ?” 

“Don’t know yet; not yet agreed with my next 
neighbour.” 

Zebulon looked up a moment from his newspaper, 
and the brothers’ eyes met. “It isn’t every one 
that’s obliging,” continued Caspar. 

Zebulon laid down the newspaper, took off his 
spectacles, but said nothing. 

“Tm thinking,” said the Assessor, “ that the best 
place would be on your brother’s meadow.” 

“Yes,” said Caspar; “and that is where it will 
be, I suppose.” 

“On what meadow do you mean, Caspar?” said 
Zebulon across the table. 

“Well, on yours, as we decided to-day.” 

“T know nothing of the decision,” replied Zebu- 
lon. “Since five o’clock this afternoon, not a 
hand’s-breadth of my meadow is to be sold or given 
away.” 

“Indeed,” said Caspar; “I knew nothing of that. 
I daresay we will talk it over again to-morrow, at 
dinner.” 
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“T dine no more at your wife's table,” replied 
Zebulon. “I have agreed with the host here for 
my board, till next spring.” 

“‘ And next spring ?” 

“Then I shall begin housekeeping myself, and 
take a cook; I shall live above and she below.” 

‘We live below,” said Caspar. 

“Yes, but next spring you will live there no 
longer. I have just asked the Assessor to give 
you warning to quit come next May.” 

“Zebulon,” cried Caspar, striking the table with 
his fist, ‘am I to build on your meadow or not?” 

SOs” 

“Or in your garden?” 

“ No.” 

“And am no longer to inhabit my father’s 
house ?” 

No, 

“Then will I build on the strip between the 
house and the Rhine, or may Satan seize me, and 
the spirits in this glass turn to flames and fire in 
my throat! Good night, men.” And so saying 
he swallowed down his rum, and burst out of the 
house. 

Early next morning came the Assessor, and, in 
Zebulon’s name, gave Caspar and his wife notice to 
quit. The woman was frightened now that things 
looked so serious, and would gladly have accepted 
the half acre of meadow. It was her opinion that 
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Caspar should go up-stairs, and give his brother a 
few fair words. But, in his turn, Caspar was stub- 
born, and far too proud to knock under. With his 
two eldest sons he walked down to the river, and 
forthwith cut down the trees which grew there. 
As they were at work, Zebulon put his nightcapped 
head out of the window: ‘Good morning to you,” 
said he, very quietly, “and good luck to your 
undertaking.” 

It was a wretched building-ground. saieead up 
between the house and the towing-path, there was 
space only for a single row of rooms. “ All the 
better,” thought Caspar; “I will build three stories, 
one over the other, and so shorten Zebulon’s allow- 
ance of daylight.” But on the side next the river 
he had to build a strong stone parapet, and that 
was no joke. There was so little room for the 
stables that, when complete, they held fewer oxen 
by half-a-dozen than did those of the old house. On 
the other hand, Caspar managed to build them in 
such a manner that they darkened Zebulon’s side 
window, and.intercepted his view of the village, 
thus depriving him of the chief amusement he had 
when he sat at his work. 

With many curses, and much vexation, the roof 
was got on the house before winter came. The 
brothers no longer spoke to each other when they 
met; the whole village laughed at them, but this 
only strengthened them in their obstinacy. When 
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Caspar wanted clothes made, he employed a tailor 
from another village. His children did their uncle 
all the harm they could, and had no longer any 
mercy on his fruit and flowers. 

When spring came, and Caspar went to live in 
his new house, things improved a little, but yet no 
great deal. It is bad enough to have an enemy 
when one lives in a town, but in the country it is 
still worse. For in the town one can avoid him, if 
one will; but in the country one daily meets him, 
at fair and market, at the tavern and at parish 
meetings, at work and in one’s walks; and then 
one’s food tastes sour afterwards. 

One day Caspar said to the innkeeper—“I am 
well housed now; I have a pleasant view all around, 
and look right into the village: that pleases my wife 
and is a great amusement to her.” The innkeeper 
repeated this to Zebulon, and next morning brick- 
layers came, and built upon three sides of Caspar’s 
house, but upon his brother’s ground, two six-foot 
walls, and stuck good store of broken glass upon the 
top of each of them. Between these walls Zebulon 
planted, with his own hand, a row of young poplars, 
tended and watered them day after day, and paid 
the watchman handsomely to see that no one injured 
them in the night. Caspar’s children got nothing 
from these walls but cut hands and sore knees ; 
and meanwhile the poplars grew apace, and by the 
following spring had so fenced in Caspar’s house 
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that he had to burn candles at four in the after- 
noon. It was all up with the pleasant prospect 
that so rejoiced his wife. And what was still 
worse, the wall separated the children from all their 
old playgrounds, and now they lay the whole day 
by the water-side; their mother could not get 
them from it; and, when the river was high, she 
had constant anxiety and trouble. At last Caspar 
was obliged to hire a servant, solely to look after 
the children. 

On a certain autumn day, soon after the after- 
grass had been got in, Zebulon was seated at work, 
when his brother’s eldest son entered the room with- 
out knocking, walked up to the tailor’s board, and 
said, “ Uncle Zebulon, father lets you know ” 

“Take off your cap,” said Zebulon, “‘ when you 
speak to your father’s brother.” 

“ My father told me nothing about that,” answered 
the young fellow, and kept his cap on. ‘ He bade 
me tell you that, up yonder, where your meadows 
begin, the dike and fence are worn out. Father 
says that concerns you as well as him; and that, 
if you will help and pay your share of a new 
stone dike, with an osier hedge, he is ready to do 
so too.” 

“Then,” said Zebulon, “he has more need of it 
than I, for if there is a flood in spring, and no new 
dike, his house will be full of water. Tell your 
father, however, that I would have agreed to his 
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proposal if he had not sent such a clown to 
make it.” 

The lad turned on his heel, and walked away 
without further greeting. When he told his father 
the answer he had got, Caspar said, “I am not 
going to spend my money to protect the mea- 
dows of that niggardly churl. Thank God, I am 
rich, and my land lies high and dry; and though 
my house were to float down the Rhine, I should 
not be ruined.” 

Accordingly, no dike was made. That autumn 
the Rhine rose higher than usual; and when it 
again subsided, Zebulon walked out with an anxious 
heart to visit his meadows. ‘True enough, the last 
remains of the old wall were washed away, and a 
great piece of meadow ground was stripped of its 
grass: there was full an acre and a half of bare 
earth, thickly strewn with barren sand and gravel. 
Zebulon easily calculated that, including the un- 
avoidable expense of a new dike, he was a thousand 
dollars the poorer. And he thought to himself— 
‘““Tt were better that my brother had the half acre 
of meadow for his house, and I the whole acre over 
and above, which is now completely spoiled.” But 
he quickly banished the reflection, when he walked 
along the wet towing-path in front of Caspar’s 
house, and saw the whole family, great and small, 
hard at work with buckets, to bale the water out of 
the cellars, and Caspar’s wife wringing her hands, 
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because her whole year’s stock of sour-kraut and 
newly-preserved beans was spoiled in the casks. 
To Zebulon this sight was like a cool dressing to 
a smarting sore. 

But there was a severe rod in pickle for Zebulon. 
That same autumn he heard the banns published in 
church for the marriage of his eldest niece Lizzy 
with a young farmer of the neighbourhood: and 
this was done without a word to him, the nearest 
relative! Lizzy was his goddaughter, she had 
always been his favourite niece, and for many a 
long year he had stored up for her a heavy gold 
chain, with bright ducats hanging from it, which 
had come to him out of his mother’s inheritance. 
And now 

The wedding-day came: Zebulon was not invited. 
Although the autumn was far advanced, there was a 
warm gleam of sun, and the tables for the marriage- 
feast were laid out in the open air, hard by his house 
door. From his upper windows he beheld the joyous 
preparations, and swallowed his vexation as best he 
might; but when the bride appeared in her beautiful 
new dress, which he had not cut and sewn,! and 
which therefore, as he thought, fitted her very badly, 
two large and bitter tears escaped from his old eyes. 
He could no longer resist the sounds of mirth and 
rejoicing, which floated up to his ears through the 


1In Germany there are tailors for women’s clothes, Damen- 
klevder-macher, 
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branches of the poplars. He dressed himself, put 
the gold chain and the clinking glittering ducats, 
so long intended for Lizzy, in his breeches-pocket, 
and went down-stairs. 

But for the spiteful walls he himself had built, 
he might have slipped out by the back-door, and 
have reached the wedding-party almost unper- 
ceived: as it was, he had to make a circuit, and 
pass between the rows of tables. Stepping softly, 
and with downcast eyes, he approached the feast. 
Lizzy saw him and blushed crimson, her mother 
saw him and turned deadly pale; a malicious smile 
spread over the faces of most of the guests at the 
prominence thus given to the gross breach of 
family love and family usages. Caspar sprang 
from his seat. I believe his intention was to offer 
his brother a glass of wine, and I also believe that, 
had he done so, Zebuion would have remained, and 
Lizzy’s marriage would have marked the date of a 
new bond of harmony and affection. But just then 
the youngest of Caspar’s children called out to the 
great house-dog, which upon that day was un- 
chained, that he might share the general joy, 
“Towler, Towler, there is Uncle Scissor-legs!” 
The dog was good-tempered enough, and incapable 
of hurting a child; but the little rascals had more 
than once, when he was chained up, set him at their 
uncle, to frighten poor Zebulon. Towler now 
rushed from under the table, and made a furious 
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charge at the tailor’s legs; Zebulon, who was 
prepared for everything, struck him a severe 
blow across the teeth with his walking-cane, and 
at the same moment Caspar gave him a tremend- 
ous kick in the ribs, so that the brute fled back 
howling under the table. But Zebulon looked 
wrathfully at the family, and said—“I am going 
away; you have no need to bring dogs to drive 
your nearest relative from his niece’s wedding.” 
Far quicker than he came he strode through the 
guests, and disappeared behind the angle of the 
house. 

Quietly went Zebulon through stubble-field and 
pasture to the goldsmith in the nearest town, sold 
him the chain, and dropped the louis-d’ors he 
received for it into the same pocket in which the 
chain had been. Then he crossed the market- 
place to the office of the notary, had an hour’s 
conference with him, and made an early appoint- 
ment with him for the next morning at his own 
house. Then he returned home, joined the drinkers 
at the village inn, and asked the barber and the 
farrier, the two greatest gossips in the parish, to 
come to him next morning, to witness his signature. 
Upon their promising to do so, he treated them to 
the best wine, and played cards with them till late 
in the night. In this way he got rid of two of the 
gold pieces he had received for his gold chain— 
which was just what he desired. At midnight, 
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when the marriage-feast was at an end, he went 
home and to bed. 

The notary came, the witnesses also. Zebulon 
had a female relation in the Oberland whom he 
could not bear, because she had misconducted her- 
self as a young girl, and disgrace to the family had 
been with great difficulty averted by a hasty mar- 
riage. To her and her children he now bequeathed 
by will his house and land, and everything else 
he possessed; with a clause providing that the 
bequest should be null and void if ever the heirs 
suffered the walls and the row of poplars to fall 
into decay, or if at any time they sold any portion 
of the land to his brother Caspar or his descen- 
dants. The notary’s fees swallowed up the rest of 
the price of the chain, with the exception of a ten- 
groschen bit, which Zebulon threw into the poor-box 
on the following Sunday. He strictly and repeated- 
ly forbade the two witnesses to divulge what had 
passed. They of course knew nothing more press- 
ing than to tell it to everybody ; and before even- 
ing twenty tongues had repeated to Caspar, in 
confidence, the edifying tale. 

Money weighs heavy everywhere, but especially 
in country places, where men, and often maidens, 
are valued by what they possess. Caspar soon 
observed that he no longer passed for half so rich 
a man as formerly. It was very well known that 
Zebulon, from his garden, and his rich meadows, 
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and his tailor’s trade, derived about as good an 
income as did Caspar from his farm; and that, 
moreover, having neither chick nor child, he did 
not spend a tithe of his gains. Besides this, he 
had his father’s solid, well-built house, whilst 
Caspar had the unsafe, newly-constructed dwell- 
ing by the water’s edge; and when the property 
of the latter came to be divided amongst twelve 
children, the share of each would be very small in- 
deed. By the neighbours, both old and young, all 
these calculations were quickly made. The mayor's 
son of a neighbouring village had long been pay- 
ing attention to Anna, Caspar’s second daughter 
(the same who had pulled Michael off his uncle’s 
staircase), and on Lizzy’s wedding-day they had 
almost come to an understanding; but now he 
kept away, and for a long time Anna looked far 
less pert than was her wont. Caspar himself had 
hoped to be chosen assessor at the next oppor- 
tunity ; but when it came to an election, everybody 
said it was not proper to bestow that office on a man 
who was at feud with one of his neighbours, and so 
the choice fell upon a richer peasant, although he, 
instead of one enemy, had at least half-a-dozen. 
In his own house, too, Caspar had daily fresh 
vexations to endure. His wife reproached him 
with his obstinacy, saying she had never seriously 
intended him to build on that damp spot by the 
river. His children, in whose hearts the seeds of 
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hatred had been early sown, had learned, whilst 
playing tricks to their uncle, to despise the parents 
who connived at their misconduct. The elder sons 
and daughters looked upon their father and mother 
as the cause of their losing their uncle’s rich inheri- 
tance; and Anna, abandoned by suitors, had not a 
good word left for her parents. The curse of hatred 
was upon the whole family; and Caspar, as he 
followed his oxen across his fields, would often 
say to himself—“ Were I but three years younger, 
I well know what I would do. But since this has 
lasted three years, it must last till my death.” And 
thereupon he struck the goad so sharply into the 
oxen that they sprang aside, and the furrow went 
askew. 

A hard winter came. In January and February 
it snowed incessantly ; at night it froze, and the 
snow remained on the ground. Upon the lower 
Rhine the thaw was looked forward to with much 
uneasiness. March was well advanced before it 
came: then the vane suddenly swung round from 
north to south-west, and in a single day the black 
earth everywhere pierced through its snowy cover- 
ing. The Rhine rose, and a terrible flood was to 
be apprehended if the thaw were as sudden and 
lasting in the mountains as in the lowlands. Had 
there but been a proper dike made in the autumn! 
Now it was too late; there was barely time to think 
of a makeshift. Caspar’s stubborn mood yielded to 
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his anxiety for his wife, children, and home. With- 
out again asking or waiting for his brother’s help, 
he replaced the demolished rampart by a row of 
large fir-stems, set deep in the ground, and filled 
up the intervals with strong wickerwork, so as to 
break the force of the flood. He thus made sure of 
time to save at least the most valuable of his goods. 

The river rose higher and higher: Caspar took 
away his wife and children in a boat; the water 
was up to the second floor. He himself still re- 
mained in the dangerous building, like the captain 
of a ship sticking to his wrecked vessel till it sinks. 
His fir-tree barricade held together famously, and 
he strengthened it with a great barn-door, which he 
managed to fix against the weakest part of the 
wickerwork parapet. This increased the value of 
his breakwater, and further protected the house 
from the force of the flood. At times, when the 
eddies were unusually violent, the fir-trees bent and 
cracked as though they would have given way ; 
but their elasticity preserved them, and again they 
righted themselves. If the river did not further 
increase—and at last the rise seemed to have dis- 
continued—the house was saved. 

But one evening dark clouds overspread the sky 
—a strong wind blew from the west, and drove the 
waves over towards the village. The rain fell in 
torrents, the river rose two feet an hour, and the 
water began to climb the walls of Zebulon’s house, 
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Zebulon lay down in his clothes upon the bed on 
his upper floor. His house had never yet been en- 
dangered by the floods; so he had not thought of 
leaving it, and had not even provided a boat; and 
although his brother, also blockaded in his fortress, 
had a skiff moored to his window, he had no mind 
to ask his assistance. But, in fact, he was nowise 
anxious, for he relied upon the strength of his 
house. He kept a lamp burning, and read a vol- 
ume of sermons. 

Suddenly, however, Zebulon saw the water bubble 
up between the boards of the floor like a mountain 
stream in early spring. His hair bristled with 
terror: he looked around and saw the invading 
element gush in over the threshold of the room. 
He jumped up and opened the door, and was almost 
carried off his legs by the torrent that entered ; and 
hardly had he time to get upon his table when the 
water was level with the window-still. A frightful 
death stared him in the face; if the water rose to 
the top of the windows, he must be drowned or 
stifled. He made his way to the window that looked 
towards the village, and shouted for help; but the 
roaring of the stream and the sharp whistling of 
the wind mocked his utmost efforts to be heard, 
and the water plashed in and out, and reached up 
to his breast. On this side there was no chance of 
rescue, but on the side of the river a faint hope 
remained, Close to the window-shutter stood one 
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of the spiteful poplars. He waded to his bed, rolled 
up a dry blanket and secured it round his neck. 
Then he climbed cautiously upon the window ledge : 
the poplar stood firm, and a stout branch offered 
itself to his hand. At a short distance he distin- 
guished the roof of his brother’s house, still above 
water. He saw Caspar, with a lantern in his hand, 
getting out of the top window into a boat ; he called 
to him, but so great was the uproar that it was im- 
possible he should be heard. With great exertion 
Caspar pulled his boat under the lee of the break- 
water ; whilst Zebulon climbed up his poplar as 
high as its branches would bear him, and waited 
for daylight and succour. To his great joy, he 
presently observed that the water was falling as 
fast as it had risen: it was soon below the window 
through which he had passed, and he began to think 
of abandoning his uncomfortable refuge, and re- 
entering his room. Whilst congratulating himself 
on his escape, and just as day began to dawn, the 
wind again rose and blew in short but violent gusts. 
Again the river rolled more wildly, and the poplars 
swayed to and fro. Zebulon was on the very point 
of effecting a retreat through his window, when he 
heard a terrible crash proceed from the breakwater. 
The roof of his brother’s house sank plashing into 
the flood ; and in the whirl of waters that ensued, 
the strong poplar tree to which he had clung was 
twisted round and round, as though it had been 
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but a sapling, until its branches, and even its top- 
most spray, were at times submerged. Like the 
tree, Zebulon was fain to yield to the blast: now 
under water, now whirled dripping through the air, 
he clasped his poplar in a desperate embrace. Sud- 
denly he experienced a violent shock: the branch 
to which he trusted seemed to hurl him from it, 
and he fell heavily upon something hard. Stunned 
and bewildered, and with the blood streaming from 
his nose, he felt himself borne rapidly down-stream. 
On recovering his senses sufficiently to look around 
him, he found that he was lying upon the great 
barn-door which had formed part of the breakwater. 
At the other end of the door sat a man, and that 
man was his brother Caspar. 

When Caspar, warned by the rocking of the 
walls, abandoned his house, he dared not row to- 
wards the village, lest in the darkness he should 
strike against a tree, or be overwhelmed by the 
rush of waters. He succeeded in reaching the 
breakwater, which still stood firm. There he lay 
at anchor, sheltered from the storm, and with the 
force of the flood broken. But when, towards 
morning, those violent gusts of wind occurred, they 
drove the waves directly against the barricade: 
after a few shocks, four of the fir-trees were literally 
washed out of the ground, and the breach thus 
made was instantly followed by the demolition of 
the entire fabric. The heavy barn-door, broken 
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from its fastenings, fell within a few inches of Cas- 
par’s head, and knocked his frail bark to splinters, 
whilst he, as sole chance of salvation, scrambled 
upon the door. The flood, now unimpeded, roared 
down against his house, whose destruction he wit- 
nessed; and it was whilst he was whirled in the 
vortex occasioned by its fall, that Zebulon, shaken 
from his tree, fell upon the door. Upon beholding 
a man thus suddenly thrown on his frail raft, Cas- 
par’s first impulse was to push him off, lest the 
weight of two persons should be more than it would 
bear. But his better feelings quickly banished the 
thought ; and when by the grey twilight he recog- 
nised his detested brother, he contented himself 
with getting as far from him as possible. So sat 
the pair, each at his own extremity of the door, 
which drove down-stream with terrible speed. 
Daylight brought little consolation to the house- 
wrecked voyagers. The clouds cleared away, and 
the storm was stilled; but on all sides a vast ex- 
panse of troubled waters, strewed with furniture, 
uprooted trees, and carcasses of cattle, offered itself 
to their view. Boats dared not venture into the 
furious current: if at times their door was borne 
near the bank, the people who saw it were either 
afraid, or too occupied with their own losses, to 
attempt the rescue of the brothers. Scarcely a 
minute passed that they were not threatened with 
death, by the violent contact of their crazy raft 
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with floating timber, or with the trees which 
seemed, since the flood, to grow in the bed of the 
stream. To add to their miseries, the wind chopped 
round to the north, and blew icy-cold through their 
wet clothes. Zebulon took the blanket which he 
had fastened round his neck, unfolded it, and 
wrapped it around him, But even with this cover- 
ing, his teeth chattered for cold. 

In that hour of suffering and great danger, many 
a good old saying about Christian forgiveness and 
brotherly love came into Zebulon’s head, and pressed 
hard upon his conscience. But just as his heart 
began to soften, he thought of the pleasant view 
out of his upper windows which his brother’s house 
had intercepted; and he thought of his sister-in- 
law ; and above all, the day of Lizzy’s wedding re- 
curred to his memory, and then his heart became 
hardened as before. 

Caspar was still more troubled in his conscience, 
and he muttered to himself one prayer after another. 
The cold was intense, and every moment he was 
more and more benumbed. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that, just before he got into the boat, he had 
put a flask of spirits into his pocket in case of need. 
He felt for it; and behold there it was, well corked 
and unbroken. He took a famous pull at it, and 
his blood circulated more freely, and his eyes 
sparkled. At sight of this, poor Zebulon’s teeth 
chattered worse than ever. Caspar perceived it, 
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and quite slowly, as though he counted his words, 
he said to his brother— 

“ Zebulon, will you take a pull?” 

The tailor’s countenance brightened at the offer : 
his need was too great, his stubborn spirit was 
broken, and a whispered “yes” escaped from his 
set teeth. Caspar crept cautiously to the middle of 
the door, and Zebulon as cautiously to meet him; for 
they dared not attempt to stand up, lest they should 
capsize the raft. The one offered the flask; the 
other received it, and took a deep draught. But 
with returning warmth their ancient spite revived. 
Zebulon gave back the bottle, said, “I thank you ;” 
and turned his back upon Caspar, to resume his 
place at the end of the door. 

For another hour the two men were hurried 
along ; the sun shone brightly, and nature calmed 
herself after her recent convulsion. Caspar, worn 
out by the fatigues of the last few days and nights, 
could not keep himself awake, and his head nodded 
to and fro. Zebulon saw his brother’s danger, and 
this time he spoke first. ‘ Caspar,” he said, “lie 
down and sleep, or you will drown me; I will keep 
watch, and awake you if anything happens.” 

Caspar did not need to be told twice, but let him- 
self fall forward, laid his head upon his arms, and 
began to snore. Zebulon crept softly towards him, 
took off the blanket, which was now dry, and laid 
it carefully over his brother. 

S.8.—XL M 
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Another hour passed, and Zebulon perceived that 
their progress became less rapid. He looked around 
him, and uttered an exclamation of heartfelt joy. 
They had reached a place where the stream took a 
bend to the right, and by some accident their raft had 
got out of the main current, and was driving through 
calmer water towards a black line, which looked 
like a bank. When Zebulon had noticed all this, 
he awoke his brother. Caspar sat up and stretched 
himself. “TI know the place,” he said. ‘ Yonder 
black line is a dam, in front of which we shall find 
still water: if we can but reach it, a walk along its 
summit will take us to shore.” In their joy at this 
prospect of deliverance, they took another dram; 
and Caspar gave back the blanket to his brother, 
and continued to watch the course of their raft. 

“How is it,” he suddenly exclaimed, “that we 
advance so fast, and our speed seems to increase— 
if that be indeed a dam ?” 

He rose to his feet, and, shading his eyes with 
his hands, looked sharply before him. After gazing 
thus for a few moments, his countenance fell. 

“Now are we indeed lost,” he said, in a hollow 
voice. “There is a break in the dike, and we are 
caught in the current that sets towards the opening. 
Do you see? we swim each moment faster. Yonder 
foam the furious waters: we shall drive against the 
bank, and our destruction is certain.” 

And so it was. More swiftly than any steam- 
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boat they shot along to the narrow rent in the 
dike, through which the water poured with the force 
of a cataract, and against whose rugged sides the 
door must inevitably be dashed to pieces. “Three 
minutes more,” groaned Caspar, fallimg on his 
knees, like a criminal before the block—“ay, in 
three minutes, all is over.” 

But Zebulon averted his eyes from the broken 
dike, and fixed them upon Caspar. “ Brother,” he 
said, in a loud firm tone, “are we to appear as 
enemies before the judgment-seat of God?” 

Then Caspar’s heart melted, and exclaiming, 
‘“‘Brother, forgive me!” he threw himself into 
Zebulon’s arms. For the first time for four years 
the two men felt their hearts glow towards each 
other with the warmth of brotherly love. Tears 
of joy and affection rolled down their cheeks, and 
on the verge of death they were happier than they 
for long had been in their disunited and vindic- 
tive existence. 

A roar of waters and a violent agitation of their 
raft put an end to the close embrace in which for 
upwards of a minute they had held each other. 
In expectation of instant death, both looked in the 
direction of the dike. But no dike was there. 
Bewildered with surprise, they turned their heads, 
and, behold, it was behind them! In the moment 
of their reconciliation, they had passed unharmed 
through the very jaws of death. The door upon 
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which they knelt, and which appeared at least as 
wide as the opening in the dike, had passed through 
it, by a seeming miracle, without striking either 
right or left. They were saved; at a short dis- 
tance before them lay the land, towards which the 
subsiding waves were now gently floating them. 
Yet a few minutes, and their raft was aground on 
the slope of an inundated field. 

Arm in arm went the brothers to the nearest vil- 
lage, where they dried their clothes and obtained 
food. Gladly would they have rested there a night, 
but they thought of the anxiety of Caspar’s wife 
and children. Caspar sold his barn door, Zebulon 
his blanket ; and this, with some little money they 
had in their pockets, furnished funds for the journey. 
All the roads near the river were flooded ; they had 
to make a circuit over the mountains, and the dis- 
tance they had floated in six hours was a three 
days’ march on foot. But the three days seemed 
shorter to them than the six hours; for in those 
three days’ intimate communion, they went over 
all that had occurred to them in the previous four 
years; old feelings of kindness and mutual de- 
pendence resumed their sway, and they laid plans 
of future happiness for both. In the last town they 
passed through, Zebulon stopped at a notary’s, and 
destroyed a will he had lying there. 

Late upon the third evening they reached their 
home. The river was sinking fast; the poplars 
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with their double wall, and the new house which 
had been the apple of discord, had disappeared, and 
left no trace of their existence. Caspar lingered a 
little in the rear; Zebulon stole softly round the 
corner of his house, which stood firm and uninjured. 
His sister-in-law, surrounded by her children, sat 
in a despairing attitude upon the site of her former 
dwelling, whence the waves had but lately retired. 
“Pray for your father,” Zebulon heard her say, “ for 
here the flood swept him away; and pray also,” 
she added to her elder children, “for your mother, 
for she was the cause both of his death and of that 
of your poor uncle Zebulon.” 

“Not of mine,” cried Zebulon, stepping forward. 
The children, forgetting old quarrels, flocked around 
him. ‘“ And because you, sister, are sorry for what 
is past, God is merciful to you, and suffers Zebulon, 
whom you were regretting, to bring back your hus- 
band to your arms.” 

As he spoke, Caspar stood by his side, and the 
joyful woman threw an arm round each. Then said 
Zebulon—“ Friends, we have had a famous lesson 
these four years past; and truly, if it had lasted 
four years longer, we might have found ourselves 
reduced to a beggar’s staff. But let that be all 
bygone and forgotten. To-morrow we will begin 
to build a new dike. Of a new house you have no 
need. Come back and live with me. All that is 
mine ig yours and your children’s.” 


THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 


BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


‘6 FY dear Septimus,” I said, “I congratulate 

youon your son. He is a most pleasant 
fellow; cheerful without silliness—intelligent, but 
not a prig.” 

“Humph!” replied my friend. 

A great part of conversation in this country is 
carried on by grunts; but if there is anything 
which cannot be expressed in this manner, it is 
cordial assent. I relapsed into silence, and filled 
my glass. Septimus passed his hand over his 
hair, which is rather long, and still thick, though 
streaked with many threads of grey, and gazed 
thoughtfully through the window, which opened on 
to the lawn. A faint light lingered in the west, 
and one star shone brilliantly above the black 
cedar, near which was dimly seen the graceful 
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figure of my friend’s wife. At her side was tho 
young man on whom, moved by genuine liking 
and the emotions natural to a benevolent person 
who has dined well, I had just pronounced a seem- 
ingly inopportune panegyric. We sat at a round 
table, over which a shaded light was hanging, 
and the claret passed slowly between us. It was 
too old to be hurried. After a silence of a few 
minutes, my friend leaned back in his chair, and 
said— 

“Tf it would not bore you, I should like to tell 
you a few anecdotes of my dear boy’s life.” 

“Pray, do,” I said. I was in the mood for 
listening — disposed for silence and moderately 
curious. Septimus has a manner ‘gentle as the 
evening, and a voice which might have grown 
mellow in his own cellar. 

“Tt has long seemed to me,” he began, “ that the 
rules of conduct which we try to impress on our 
children are absurdly inconsistent with those by 
which we expect them to regulate their later life. 
When they are young they are to be unobtrusive, 
and to give up to everybody; when they have 
reached man’s estate they are to give way to no- 
body, but to push their fortunes in the world. As 
well might we punish the child for going near the 
water, and expect the man to swim; or train the 
runner for the race by making him walk backwards, 
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When Tommy was born, I made up my mind to 
avoid the common error. In the battle of life he 
should be taught to win, and not to go round, when 
the fighting was over, with a red cross on his arm. 
When he was a baby he showed a great love of 
colour, and would lie for hours smiling at the sun- 
light, and making little motions with his hands. 
It seemed clear to me in those days that the child 
would be a great painter (you know that I was 
always fond of art), and take a high position. 
There is a great opening in that direction. An 
active man, who cultivates a bold style, and is 
above niggling over details, can paint ten pic- 
tures in the year, and, when he has made a name, 
can sell them for £1000 each. When I pointed 
out to Jessie what a road of fortune lay before 
our baby, she laughed at him, and called him 
Tommy R.A. 

“ But of course in those days I could not be sure 
of the line in which my son would excel. My duty 
was to prepare him to excel in any which he might 
choose, by developing in him the taste for competi- 
tion. I looked about for a competitor, and had the 
good luck to find my little nephew Theodore, who 
is ten minutes older than Tommy. I borrowed 
him from his parents, and at once brought the two 
lads into competition. I well remember my first 
attempt, and its failure. I had been left in charge 
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of the children for a short time, and seizing the 
opportunity, induced them to race across the room 
for a lump of sugar.” 

Here I interrupted my friend by asking if the 
boys were not young for education. 

“Not at all,” said he; “for let me tell you that 
in these days, when the idea of individual liberty 
is in the air we breathe, children rebel against the 
influence of their parents almost before they are 
breeched.” 

“You surprise me,” I said, “and wellnigh make 
me accept the poet’s picture. You remember the 
lines ?— 


‘Didst never hear how the rebellious Egg 
Stood up i’ the straw, and to his Mother Goose 
Cried, Madame, I will not be sat upon.’ ” 


Septimus smiled in a deprecating manner, some- 
what uncertain, I think, whether I were in jest or 
earnest. He continued his story. “Tommy was a 
good walker, if you make allowance for the novelty 
of the accomplishment, but lost some time in lateral 
motion like that of a landsman on a rolling sea; 
therefore Theodore, who had a perpetual inclina- 
tion forward, and went with an involuntary goose- 
step, took the lead at once, and would have won, 
had not his head, advancing too quickly for his 
legs, come suddenly in contact with the floor, 
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Now was my boy's chance; but instead of going 
by his cousin, who was prostrate and howling, he 
sat down on the carpet and bellowed twice as loud 
for sympathy. Jessie said that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, and divided the lump of sugar 
between the competitors. 

“When the boys were a little older, I again 
borrowed Theodore, and made a little class of him 
and Tommy, hoping for healthy rivalry in the ac 
quisition of knowledge. I began with an opening 
address, in which I pointed out to them that the 
duty of each was to beat the other; and that, as 
every man in the grown-up world was trying to 
get as much of the luxuries and honours as he 
could, so each boy should try to gain for himself 
as large a share as possible of the marbles, toffee, 
and other prizes, which I should from time to time 
offer. They heard me with great gravity, and our 
opening day was a decided success. I soon found, 
however, that my prize system was a failure, since, 
as the students always played together, they cared 
not a jot who won the toys, which they enjoyed in 
common ; and as to the toffee, they both suffered so 
much after the first prize-day, that Jessie put her 
veto on that form of reward. 

“ After this I determined to substitute pennies, 
and for a time thought that I had effected my pur 
pose. Tommy grew wonderfully industrious, and 
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in spite of my strict impartiality accumulated a 
vast store of copper. Week after week he drew on 
me with papers of marks, which were duly honoured, 
until I saw myself in days to be the aged father of 
the first of gentile financiers. He should direct 
the application of his neighbours’ fortunes, specu- 
late in a gigantic war, become Baron Tommy at a 
foreign court, perhaps Sir Thomas at his own. My 
dream was rudely dispelled. One day my small 
nephew came to me in great glee. ‘Uncle Septi- 
mus,’ said he, ‘do you know that it is my birth- 
day?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘and Tommy’s birthday 
too, although you certainly gained an advantage 
over him, for which no activity on his part can 
ever compensate.’ ‘And please, Uncle Septimus,’ 
continued Theodore, ‘do look at the present which 
Tommy has given me;’ and he held up a highly 
decorated whip and scarlet reins. It was but too 
clear that the fortune which my son had accumu- 
lated by his industry, had been expended in a 
present for the defeated candidate ; and when 
questioned on the subject, the young prodigal at 
once allowed that this had been the sole motive 
of his extraordinary devotion to study. While I 
was trying to impress upon him that if the triumph 
of the successful resulted in the gain of the un- 
successful competitor, emulation was impossible, 
his mother came in with a rush and hugged him, 
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Jessie is apt to act from impulse, as almost all 
women are. When I pointed out to her, on one 
occasion, that unless everybody is always trying to 
get as much of everything for himself as he can, 
the most valuable laws of political economy are 
false, she said that she did not care if they were, 
and that she knew that it was better to help 
another than to help one’s self.” 

Here I could not help interrupting my friend 
Septimus with the remark that there was no better 
way of helping one’s self than appearing as a 
helper of others, if you knew the right moment at 
which to leave them; and that some had grown 
wonderfully rich in this manner. 

Septimus seemed to think my remark irrelevant, 
for he took no notice of it, but continued his 
story. 

“You may suppose,” he said, “that in choosing 
a school for my boy I should be greatly influenced 
by size; for, if competition be a good, the wider the 
field of competition the better. I sent him off to 
Eton with a copy of Mr Smiles’s stimulating work 
on ‘Self-Help,’ and a manual of political economy, 
to which his mother added a large hamper and a 
Bible. His school career was fairly successful, and 
would have been brilliant but for that moral ob- 
liquity, of which, alas! there was no longer room 
to doubt. There was no limit to his generosity, 
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which was constantly developed by an ever-grow- 
ing popularity. There never was so popular a boy. 
The masters could hardly find fault with him, and 
his schoolfellows made a hero of him, as was 
natural, indeed, for he could refuse them nothing. 
His gaiety, which never flagged, grew riotous when 
he was conferring a favour. He was the author of 
more Latin verses than have been left to us by the 
poets of Rome, and never dashed off his own copy 
until he had wooed the Muses to the side of Tom- 
kins, Brabazon, Jones, Montgomery, and a host of 
others. Again and again I told him, both verbally 
and by letter, that popularity is the reward of those 
who are the gulls of society ; that there is no cur- 
rent coin of so little value; and that the only real 
proof of a man’s success is the jealousy which he 
excites. He now not only neglected my ,advice, 
but even respectfully contradicted me; and it must 
be confessed that his answers had a great look of 
brilliancy, for he was an unusually clever lad, and 
might now be anywhere if he chose. I ought to 
add that he never grew angry in argument. He 
has his mother’s sweet temper, which is a very 
good thing in a woman. 

“Perhaps you think that I have given undue im- 
portance to trifles ; and indeed I made light of 
them myself until my son, in a great crisis of his 
career, behaved in a manner which I could not mis 
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interpret, though I am thankful to say that I could 
pardon it. He was now eighteen years old, when 
he and his greatest friend, a boy of the name of 
Dart, entered together for scholarships at one of 
the Oxford Colleges. I will not linger over the 
story ; indeed, if you will excuse me for a moment, 
I will fetch my son’s letter, from which you will 
learn the catastrophe at a glance, while I shall be 
spared the pain of recital.” 

Septimus, who had risen slowly while he was 
speaking, crossed the passage to his study, and 
came back with the following note, which he placed 
in my hands :— 


**OxFoRD, —— 18—. 


“My pear Fatuer,—I hope that you won't be 
awfully sick at what I have done; but I am afraid 
that you won’t like it. I thought of you a great 
deal before I made up my mind, but I don’t know 
what else I could have done. There is a fellow up 
here called Mills, who is just going to take his 
degree, and is very thick with the dons. He was at 
my tutor’s when I first went to Eton, and was very 
keen that I should get one of the scholarships here. 
Somehow or other he found out from one of his don 
friends (which, of course, he had no business to do), 
before the last day of the examination, that a Clifton 
fellow was pretty safe for the first scholarship, and 
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that the other was a very near thing between Dart 
and me. Now you know that old Dart could not 
have come up to Oxford at all if he had not gota 
scholarship, and it did not make any difference to 
me, because you always let me do what I want. 
So the fact is, that I did not do quite my best in 
the last papers.’ I am as good as sure that it did 
not make the least difference in the world; for the 
dear old man is a perfect needler at a critical paper 
(Greek particles and scholarship tips, &c., you 
know), and was bound to beat me any way. Only 
I did not like to keep it dark from you, though of 
course he must never know anything about it; and 
you never saw any fellow so happy as he is; and 
so you must not be vexed, or at least must have 
got over it before you see your affectionate son, 
Tommy. 

“P.S.—Of course you will tell the mother, and 
she will make you forgive me, I know. I am aw- 
fully well and happy; and the fellows here are 
tremendously kind and jolly.” 


When I had finished reading this scholarly com- 
position, and had breathed a sigh for the lost slang 
of my early days, it occurred to me that I had a 
chance of praising my young friend for a virtue 
which even a parent could not deny him. And 
calling to mind an old tale of our university life, 
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at which Sep and I were wont to smile when we 
were careless undergraduates, I laughed, and said 
—“You should be thankful for so honest a son, 
who did not ‘keep it dark,’ as he might have 
done. He seems as anxious to avoid all misunder- 
standing as was Toby Pringle, when he carefully 
engraved his name upon the stone which he after- 
wards flung through the dean’s plate-glass win- 
dow.” 

This anecdote had never before failed to raise a 
smile; but my friend was evidently in no mood for 
laughter. After a simper of acknowledgment, he 
carefully folded up the letter, and, smoothing it 
with his hand, continued his story. 

“Can you imagine my feelings when I read this 
missive?” he said. “I could not speak; so I 
threw it across the breakfast-table to Jessie, and 
went away to my study. For a full half-hour there 
was no sound. Then I heard the door of the 
dining-room open, and my wife’s step in the 
passage. I called to her. When she came in, I 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. I took her 
in my arms, and begged her not to fret about it, 
saying that it was a terrible disappointment, and 
that we must bear it together. I was quite choky, 
and she did not appear to hear me. ‘O Septimus,’ 
she said after a few minutes, ‘what have we done 
that God should have given us such a noble son?’ 
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and she burst out sobbing. I have long ceased to 
feel surprise at the behaviour of women. Every 
man marries a Sphinx. The power which that 
boy, with his frank manner, cheery laughter, and 
honest heart, (for I admit his charm, as who does 
not?) had got over his mother, who is no fool, I 
can tell you, was inexplicable. If he had robbed 
the bank to buy sweetmeats for the urchins of 
Little Britain, I believe that his mother would 
have cried for joy and gone to say her prayers. 
There is a peculiar beauty about a woman’s char- 
acter; but as to expecting rational conduct or logi- 
cal argument, you might as well make a salad of 
roses or walk in high-heeled boots.” 

Septimus had now finished the anecdotes of his 
son. Leaning his head upon his hand, and looking 
across the table, he asked, “What is my boy to 
be?” 

“What does he wish to be?” I asked in turn. 

“That is just what I asked him the other day,” 
said my friend, with a half smile; “and the young 
wretch suggested that he should follow my pro- 
fession.” 

“Your profession!’”’ cried I, in amazement. I 
had known Septimus all my life, and was well 
aware that he had never followed an occupation 
for more than six days at a time. The routine of 
work which he planned on Monday morning, never 
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could survive the intervention of the following 
Sunday. 

My friend looked at me rather comically and said, 
“T am afraid he was laughing at me. You know 
that I went in for all sorts of things when I was a 
young man. I was wild about art at one time; 
and once I seriously thought of making a fortune 
on the Stock Exchange. You remember my devo- 
tion to literature, and how I studied architecture 
that year when we travelled together. I might 
have made something of them, if I had not been 
so often anticipated by Mr Matthew Arnold, Mr 
Ruskin, and others. It was not until I was en- 
gaged to Jessie that I took up political economy, 
and found that I had been an unproductive con- 
sumer. It is a wonderful science, and makes 
humanity so simple; for by it one learns to look 
at men as pegs, and to foretell the movements of 
all alike without being obliged to confuse one’s self 
by the analysis of their characters.” 

“Well, Septimus,” I said, “ you can’t be surprised 
that your son should be as idle a young dog as you 
were in your youth. Perhaps he may some day 
catch this science, as you did, for it is certainly in 
the air.” 

“But,” said Septimus, “the curious thing is that 
he is not idle at all. On the contrary, he works 
very steadily, but hates to get anything for it, I 
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have shown him bishops in their aprons, and judges 
in their gowns, but without the slightest effect. 
When I took him into the House of Commons he 
expressed an opinion that all the members should 
wear wigs like the Speaker’s, maintaining that no 
man could be revolutionary in a wig. He added 
that, but for the head-gear of the lawyers, codifi- 
cation would be inevitable. When I introduced 
him to the peer of my acquaintance, he cross-ques- 
tioned the noble lord about his tenants’ cottages. 
I should suppose him to be entirely without rever- 
ence, if he did not sometimes burst into enthusiasm 
over people of whom, for the most part, I have 
never heard, and who have certainly achieved no 
position. But, though he is without ambition, he 
is so far from idleness, that his industry is almost 
a vice. He not only pursues every study, which 
cannot possibly lead to fortune or place, but he oc- 
cupies his spare time with other people’s business. 
Some days ago my labourer (I had but one) ab- 
ruptly left the place, and on inquiry I found that 
Tommy, anxious to diminish the surplus agricul- 
tural population, had helped him to emigrate. He 
is on the point of delivering a series of lectures to 
our peaceful rustics, who have heretofore been per- 
fectly satisfied with my penny readings, and by 
these means he will probably depopulate the vil- 
lage. He talks of a visit of inspection to the valley 
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of the Mississippi. In short, I begin to fear that I 
am the father of an agitator. A strange lad, of whom 
the only thing which you can safely predict is that 
he will do what he likes, and that his mother will 
abet him. Will you have any more wine?” 

“One moment,” I said. “I only want to ask 
What has become of the borrowed Theodore ?” 

“He is a very fair player at Polo,” replied my 
host. ‘ You won’t have any more wine? Then let 
us join Jessie and my boy on the lawn.” 
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